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VEWS OF THE WEEK 
4 = 4 4 
NEWS OF Io 
os country in Kurope would feel vastly reheved 
4 by the production of satisfactory evidence that 
France at last means to face realities and put her financial 
house in order. The statement which M. Caillaux made 
to the Finanee Committee of the Chamber on Tuesday 
had been awaited with extraordmary curiosity and 
mxicty. The minds of Frenchmen are torn by con- 
| llicting emotions: thes naturally want to see French 
credit restored and the Budget balanced, but they do 
not want to parr the huge taxes which will be necessary. 
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If she had insisted, in this 


country, on paving her wav vear by vear she would now 


be standing high upon the list of those nations which 


are stable and enjov high eredit. The unfortunate 
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he plainly wants to do the right thing, but 
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a certain caution even if it were not wise would 
be inevitable, since he has to get a promise of 
support from people who notoriously dislike direct 
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taxation. All we can say at present is that he is facing 


realities much more boldly than anv of his predecessors. 
to stabilize the france 
until the 


therefore reveal 


He said that it was useless to trv 
or to make provision for the national debt 
Budget was Hie 


his for 


not 
dealing with 
the Budget, he pointed 
the 
emphasized the fact that this transaction by itself was 
much than had M. 
Herriot this vears Budget as being 
balaneed. 
of truth 
of the note 


balanced. would 


till later 
The balancing of 


schemes those great 


problems. 


out, was more than enough for present and he 


more cliffieull been 
had spoken 

Sut the 
which had 
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issue over and 


supposed. 
ol 


fact was that owing to the economy 
to the 


the authorized maximum, 


been exercised as amount 


above 


and to the unwise inclusion of estimated reparations 


from Germany which would not really be forthcoming 
this vear. the deficit amounted to as much as £42,000,000. 


a * 


As regards new taxation, M. Caillaux spoke of raising 


the Tax, 


those derived from agriculture, 


Income particularly large incomes and on 


i 


On 


and of raising the price 


of tobacco. He also intends to put higher taxes 
on sugar and alcohol. As a set off to the increased 
direct: taxation, M. Caillaux spoke of lightening the 
death duties and of suppressing the municipal octroé. 
It will be neticed that he proposes a course exactly 


opposite to that of Mr. Churchill, who as a set off to 
higher death duties has lightened the burden on the 
lower grades of Super Tax pavers. He spoke in a very 


minatory tone of the way in which he would deal with 


the Income Tax paver who tried to evade a just assess- 
ment. The disappointments of the speech were that 
define his methods of securing economy in 


he did not 


administration, though he has always professed himself 


to be the stermest of econoniists, and that he fore- 
shadowed new Joans. 
% aK * 
After the recent Council of Ministers it was said that 


his W to introduce economies to the 


M. Caillaux saw 
value of £7.000.000 a vear, but we still do not know how 
Nol M. Caillaux 
is doing to restore confidence In Government securities. 
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ay 


he is goine to do it. do we see what 


For generations the nee of the investors in French 


rentes has been a remarkable thing. Every peasant 
and every CONCIETE who had saved a little rushed to 
put it into Government securities and felt safe for ever 
after. That confidence has gone. Many small investors 


it 
awkward fact for M. Caillaux, 


have been hoardine then rather than trust to 


the Gove 


though it i 


WONCY 


ronment, Arnot hy 


difficult to how ean avoid it, and he 


4 ‘ 


has our sympathy. is that among his most prominent 
supporters are some of the very Socialists who collabor- 
yated with M. Herriot when the flight from the france 
was at its worst. 

* * x * 
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for by such reparations as eould reasonably be expected 
from Germany, and Treasury credit was again to be drawn 
upon. As the main loan is for the reconstruction of 
the devastated districts, M. Caillaux’s meaning is that 
reparations shall be devoted to these districts. That 
is certainly a great improvement upon the old plan of 
borrowing at large for the purpose. Another very good 
sign from the point of view of restoring the national 
credit is that M. Caillaux proposes to begin to repay 
France’s debts to her Allies. No doubt he will be 
bitterly attacked for his proposal to use part of the 
German reparations to repay the Allies. Such a pro- 
posal would have been quite impossible under M. Poincaré. 
But we accept the signs with hope and thankfulness. 
If M. Caillaux can do what he says, nobody will benefit 
more than France herself. 
* * * * 

On Monday, May 11th, Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 
travelled from Hanover to take up his duties as President 
of the German Reichstag in Berlin. His entry took place 
amid an orderly rather than universally enthusiastic 
welcome. The old Imperial colours were more lavishly 
displayed than the new Republican flag. The Monarchist 
associations indulged in the German love of dressing up 
and parading, and with kindred bodies they lined the 
five miles of read from the Heerstrasse Bahnhof to 
the Chancellor's Palace where he stayed the night. On 
Tuesday, again in the civilian clothes which must seem 
strange to him on any State occasion, the President 
drove to the Reichstag where he was introduced by its 
President and invited to take the oath to the Constitution. 
There was a demonstration by the Communist Party 
who proceeded to walk out of the Chamber. Otherwise 
the proceedings were dignilied and ended with brief 
speeches from the President of the Chamber and 
Hindenburg. There seems to have been a really cordial 
grecting from the crowds as the President departed. 

a a a * 

On the whole we see even more reason than before to 
believe that Hindenbure’s election will not be injurious 
to the international negotiations for a rapprochement 
if only France does not lose her head. The Matin has 
published an article by M. Jules Sauerwein who has inter- 
viewed one of Hlindenburg’s intimate collaborators. 
This informant said that the President’s advisers felt 
that negotiations for the Pact of guarantee ought to go 
on and that the preliminary condition suggested by Dr. 
Luther of the final abandonment of Alsace-Lorraine 
ought to be aceepted. As regards the erux of the Polish 
frontier he said that all that Germany wanted was to 
get the guarantee of a modified frontier in full agreement 
with Poland. He confessed himself hopeful, as the 
corridor was uscless to Poland both in peace and war. 

* * * sk 

It is strange news from Russia that Trotsky, after being 
deprived of his oflices and sent away from Moscow in 
disgrace, has been recalled. He had merely advocated 
an economic policy which Lenin himself would probably 
have advocated if he had been alive to-day—a continuous 
expansion of the New Economie Policy which leases 
large industrial interests to private management. For a 
time after Lenin’s death the Sovict rulers were more 
Leninite than their master, but the facts seem to have 
been too strong for them. 

* * * x 


Those who try, in spite of all discouragements, to wish 
the Turks well have reecived another shock. There was 
one Turkish editor who stood head and shoulders above 
his colleagues, Hussein Jahid Bey, and this able and 
enlightened man has just been sentenced to perpetual 
banishment for criticizing the Angora Government. 





ee 


His criticism had been eminently fair; for though with 
very good reason he had objected to the methods of 
Angora he attributed to the Government excellent 
intentions. He was the very reverse of a destructive 
or revolutionary critic. Foreigners have often said 
that there was hope for Turkey while men like Hus;:in 
Jahid Bey were prominent in her life. Of course, jg 
Turkey wants to put out all the guttering lights of hey 
civilization she must do so, but when the darkness con eg 
she will have no friends left. 
* * % “ 

The Budget debates have gone, on the whole, more 
kindly to the Government than seemed likely a week ago 
when the reaction against Mr. Churchill first declared 
itself. On Thursday, May 7th, he defended the McKenna 
duties. He argued that they involved “no great fiscal 
issue.” The Prime Minister had pledged himself against 
a general tariff and, of course, that pledge would be 
honoured. It did not, however, exclude revenue duties, 
and that was all the McKenna duties were. He had no 
doubt himself that the repeal of the duties by the Labour 
Government had checked employment. In the watch and 
clock trade imports of finished articles had gone up four 
times whereas the import of parts had declined. Mr, 
Snowden who resented a charge by Mr. Churchill that he 
had been moved by politicial opportunism in repealing 
the duties defended himself with much animation. 
Repeal had actually caused thousands of additional hands 
to be employed in the motor industry and the exports of 
cars had doubled. The reason was that repeal had woken 
up a slumbering trade. The reimposed duties would act 
After listening to 
much criticism of the reduction in the Income Tax Mr. 
Churchill briefiy pointed out that under his Budget dircet 
taxation accounted for 65.9 of the total taxation. In his 
opinion that was quite a fair proportion. 

* * * * 

On Monday it was the turn of the silk duties. Mr. 
Bromfield and Mr. Mackinder, Labour members, con- 
tended that the duties would drive prices wp and by 
depressing a growing trade cause unemployment. Italian 
competition in artificial silk, as well as in many other 
trades, had become so keen that the least addition to 
the cost of production in England might turn the market 
abroad decisively against the British exporter. Mr. 

tunciman in a most informing speech showed that arti- 
ficial silk could not reasonably be described as a luxury. 
It was part of the dress of almost every woman. The 
difference in price between cotton cloth and cloth woven 
from artificial silk (which is made from wood pulp) 
was only 3d. a yard. 

* * * * 


as a narcotic and put it to sleep again. 


We agree that the tax on artificial silk is a very 
inopportune tax on a raw material. Tariff reformers 
and Free Traders, though they disagreed about everything 
else, always agreed that raw materials, so far as they 
could be defined, must be left untaxed. Mr. Churchill, 
though he stood by his taxes in principle, was fairly 
conciliatory and announced his readiness to introduce 
modifications. It had naturally been impossible to make 
inquiries from the industry before the tax had been 
announced, but now that he was free from that restraint 
he would collect all the necessary information. The 
fact that artificial silk was in such common use really 
pleased him, as it meant that the burden of the tax 
would be very broadly distributed. 

. *  # * * 

With regard to the Government’s Pensions scheme 
we must wait for any information of value till next 
Tuesday when Mr. Neville Chamberlain will move the 


second reading of the Bill. What we are particularly 
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anxious to know is the estimated amount that will be 
saved under the Poor Law owing to the removal of 
widows and orphans from that administration. In 
our opinion we ought to aim at a really satisfactory 


measure of All-in Insurance such as would get rid 
of the Poor Law altogether. But we admit that even 
with the Pensions and Insurance scheme as it is, the 


complaint that an unwarrantable new burden is being 
placed upon industry may have to be modified if the 
Government can prove, as has been hinted, that their 
scheme will mean the saving of £6,000,000 a vear of Poor 
Law expenditure. Moreover, the rating reforms in 
Mr. Neville Chamberiain’s Bill should also give industry 
appreciable relief. Tlow dangerous some of our British 
Soviets —urban Boards of Guardians—are becoming 
js shown by the report of the Finance Committee of the 
West Ham Board of Guardians. These Guardians have 
a deficit of over a quarter of a million besides owing to 
the Ministry of Health no less than £1,490,000. 
* 4: % Xe 

The three Members of Parliament, representing the 
three political partics, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Major Church 
and Mr. Linfield, who were appointed by Mr. Thomas 
last July as the * East Africa Commission,” have issued 
an exceedingly interesting Report (Cmd. 2387). Their 
duty was to visit the Colony of Kenya, the Protectorates 
of Uganda, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia and the 
mandated territory of Tanganyika, and to report on a 
wide and comprehensive range of social and economic 
questions. It is an unanimous Report to which Mr. 
Linfield, the Liberal Member, adds a memorandum. 
ile is evidently less well satisfied than his colleagues 
with the conditions of the natives and thinks that the 
white settlers should bear a larger share of the taxation. 
But it must not be thought that he brings any indictment 
of his countrymen comparable to that of Dr. Norman 
Levys, whose recently published book roundly condemns 
the treatment of the natives and sees something very 
like slavery in the conditions of their labour. 

* oe * * 

The Commissioners evidently realized the difficulties. 
The world needs the produce of these rich lands and 
we refuse to admit that British or other civilized settlers 
are committing any crime in trying to make the land 
productive. The mass of the native population is 
childlike iz being unwilling to work except to 
suppl its own immediate — needs. That could 
generally be done by female or child labour while the 
men could remain idle or revert to their former principal 


occupation of fighting. To educate the present generation 





into desiring any higher standards of living, or into 
realizing that it is worth while producing more than they 
need at the moment, is diflicult if not impossible. Com- 
pulsion is repugnant to our minds. The Commissioners 
give their approval to one form of corvée, nam ly, public 
works such as roadmaking by the labour of natives, 
living near by, under the authority of their chicfs. The 
imposition of a hut-tax on natives in the reserves in 
order to compel them to come and carn wages by working 
for scttlers is a very different matter. Opinion here is 
watchful and it would never tolerate a declension from 
decent standards in the treatment of the natives. 
* x : ve 
The hepe for the future lies in the education of the 


tisine ceneration towards higher ettainments. The 





Report pavs a tribute to the “* magnificent werk cone by 
Christian missionaries,” and would entrust them with 
subsidies for their educational, medical and sanitary 
work. Other sections of the Repert deal with Zanzibar, 
with that perennial seourge the tsetse liv, with hy ven, 
and with the development of the cotton, sugar, coffee, 


Vrted 


sisal and other crops besides the live stock in the hands 

of settlers or natives. Finally, the principal economie 

recommendation of the Commissioners is that a Transport 

Loan Guarantee Bill should be introducesl at home 

authorizing a guaranteed loan of £10,000,000 to be spent 

upon roads, railways, harbours and mechanical transport. 
x #: x # 

Death has taken a heavy toll lately of some of our 
greatest public servants, but no loss causes rncre general 
sorrow than that of Lord Milner who died on Wednx day. 
He will have an important place in history as one of 
the * Pro-Consuls ” whese labour fave a peculiar elis- 
tinction to British administrative work at the end of 
the nineteenth ec ntury and the beginning of the twentieth. 
When Alfred Milner was an undergraduate at Ralliol, 
Jowett picked him out as destined for the greatest 
success among his contemporarics. In a sense Jowett 
was wrong, for Milner had not the intuitions and the 
personality that constitute supreme leadership, but he 
was a man of amazing administrative capacity. His 
real work began when he gave up journalism and was 
sent by Goschen to Egypt. His book on Kevpt is a 
wonderful exhibition of grasp and reach. 


ws * * * 


Later at the Board of Inland Revenue Milner helped 
to work out Hareourt’s Death Duties. In 1897 he went 
to South Africa to adjust, if possible, the bad relations 
of Dutch and British, and no period of his career earned 
more criticism. It is just to say, however, that the 
principles of all his administrative work have stood the test 
of time. In the Great War he did an enormous amount 
of official work. He was gen rally uncomfortable, 
however, when holding political offices, as he was incapable 
of taking a strictly party view. He was as ready to 
borrow an idea from State Socialism as from Imperialism. 
At the end of his life he surprised his Conservative friends 
by his complaisance towards Egypt. He had none of 
the arts of popularity, but he was deeply loved by those 
who knew him best. He was loval and affectionate 
and generous, and his character was without stain. 


* * * 


The death of Mr. W. F. Massey, who had been Prime 
Minister of New Zealand for thirteen years, means another 
great loss to the British Empire. Those who knew Mr. 
Massey will long remember his geniality, his simplicity 
and his refreshine belief that the right must triumph. 


at he was an Ulsterman 


Anyone who did not know tl 
might have suspected it from his intense and unquestion- 
ing devotion to Great Britain. In New Zealand, where 
he was immensely popular, his chief care and, therefore, 
the foundation of his policy was the development of the 
use of the land. We have also to record with much regret 
the death of Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Doveton Sturdee. 
Ife was chief of the Naval War Staff at the beginning of 
the War, and if it is in any way true that the Staff was 
responsible for Admiral Cradock being placed at the mx rey 
of Admiral von Spee, who outranged and overwhelmed 
him at Coronel, a tragic disaster was never more poctically 
redeemed than when Sir Doveton Sturdee rushed out 
to the Falklands with a special squadron and_ there 
destroyed all but one of Admiral von Spee’s ships, 
It was the most complete naval victory in the War. 


a a ox 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March Sth, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
99}; 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 87; on Thursday 
week 881: a year ago 88. Conversion Loan (3! per cent.) 


on Thursday week 100; a year ago 100 jj. Funding 


was on Thursday 767%; ; on Thursday weck 763; a vear 
ago 77}. 
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OF THE DAY 


PEOPLE'S REMEMBRANCER 


: er first Report of the Royal Commission on Food 

Prices was published on Saturday last. It is 
an interim Report, for it deals only with wheat and other 
ecreals and with meat, leaving the dairy foodstuffs for 
further consideration. Though the evidence taken was 
execedingly interesting and in many respects is likely to 
prove useful, the specific recommendations will, we 
fear, cause disappointment. That was inevitable from 
the nature of the subject, and also from the unduly 
high hopes that were raised when the matter was first 
discussed, 

Yet the underlying aspirations which prompted the 
appointment of the Commission were in themselves most 
natural and most commendable. 
bed-rock of these aspirations we sce that it is really the 


If we go down to the 
foundation of all economic science. That science exists 
in order to teach man how to eliminate waste in the 
instruments which he uses for getting food out of the 
ground into his mouth, wool off sheeps’ backs or cotton 
off the cotton plants on to his body, metals out of the rocks 
to make his machines, bricks out of the clay to build his 
houses, and stones out of the quarries. There is only one 
crime in economies, and that is waste— producing with 
unnecessary effort, and therefore at higher prices and in 
smaller quantities than need be. Again, waste may, 
and often does, mean an unnecessary deviousness in 
getting the goods from the factory or the warehouse into 
the home of the consumer. When the cart goes five 
miles round instead of taking the short cut there is waste. 
Again, when a cart taRes a thing io a particular destination 
and comes back empty when by a little more trouble 
But, alas ! 
to note waste and to eliminate waste are very different 


it might have come back full, there is waste. 
things. You may note that waste is going on, but in 
your efforts to stop it vou may create a greater waste 
Again, what looked like waste, what looked 
like taking an unnecessarily long journey, may prove to 


than before. 


have been an error, not in action, but in observation. 
The thing that looked like a short cut may be in faci 
a very long cut. * Oh, what a tangled web we weave !” 
That is the first thought that comes to the man who 
watches the attempts to climinate waste, and to get a 
favourable answer to the prayer :— 

“Straighten our roads 

And lighten our loads.” 

The moment you begin to interfere with the complicated 
tangles of commerce difficulties spring up on every side, 
Hf you slash the knots gnd kinks in the string you may do 
irreparable harm to the ball, and if you try the milder 
wey, unless you have the patience of Job, you get little 
or no result. 

These were the considerations with which the Royal 
Commission on Food Prices were faced at the very 
outset of their inquiry. It is, we hold, much to their 
eredit that they did not throw up the sponge in despair. 
Instead, realizing how great would be the benefits to 
the nation if they could provide anything in the shape 
Their 


main suggestion is that a Food Council shall be estab- 


of a remedy, they made certain specific proposals, 
fished under the Board of Trade. This Council is not to 
have executive powers, but will have the specilic duty 
posed upon it of supervising the staple food trades 
and of giving a wide pubbhieity to precise information 


ews to the stocks 


and price s of the chicf foodstuffs. Se 





much for the Council’s duties. For its powers the Counei] 
is to rely upon a force which, as we have often pointed 
out, has not hitherto been sufficiently used as a meang 
of punishment for bad courses or of rewards for good, 
Offenders who fail to obey the Council's instructions tq 
desist from actions contrary to the public interest will 
if the Food Council is established, be reported to the Board 
of ‘Trade, and by the President of the Board of Trade 
to Parliament. 
we are by no means prepared to say that the Food Council 


Though we see difficulties in the way 


will do no good because it is authorized to warn rather than 
to punish, to suggest rather than to act. In old days 
the King, or some potentate in commission like the City 
of London, had an oflicer called the King’s or the City’s 
Remembrancer. It was the duty of that ollicer ; 
that still exists, like the olflice, in name 
in mind thereof when some new bad practice grew 
up in the State, or when some ‘old wrong demanded 
a remedy. The Remembrancers duty was, in effect, 
to ask his Chief what he meant to do about some patent 
scandal. No doubt he often got in effect the Cockney 
answer, “ Well, what about it? But he also, no doubt, 
did in many cases effectually jog the arm of Justice, 
of the Legislature, or of the Executive. . 
we welcome an attempt to set up a People’s (or shall we 
say a Housewile’s 7) Remembrancer in the shape of the 
Food Council. That body, as the Report shows, is te 
be perpetually nudging the elbow of the householder 
and his wife on the one side and of the wholesalers and 
retailers on the other. It will remind them, each and 
all, that it is a monstrous piece of waste that, say, four 
carts call at Clematis Cottage three times a week, one 


bringing bread, one bringing meat, one bringing groccries, 


a duty 
to put the King 


That being so 


and one bringing fruit and vegetables, and that a 
fifth calls to collect for sale the eggs laid by the house- 
holder’s hens. Next, the People’s Remembrancer can 
give many useful reminders as to why and when prices 
are unnecessarily high and how that bad eminence may 
be reduced, 

Again, the People’s Remembrancer may act very much 
as the Meterological Oflice acts when it tells us what th 
weather is likely to be. But as a matter of fact, the 
Food Council may get a good deal nearer reality than 
that. 
tions in the Report in regard to bread contain excellent 


For example, the first four specilie recommenda- 


We have only space to note one of them. 
Vhethei 


consumers who have bread delivered should not pay 


suggestions. 
It declares that the Council should consider 
for that service. so that bread sold across the counte: 
may be cheaper.” Here it seems to us that vigil 
publicity might do a great deal of good. 

Into the detailed recommendations as to the constitt 
tion of the Board we have not time to enter, but we 
desire to express our strong approval that one of th 
members is to be a Director of the Co-operative Wholesal 
Society, for no body knows better the case both of the 
' l Again, 
nothing could be better than the appointment of two 
Finally, we 
approve the decision against State-trading in foodstuffs. 
Till State-trading in transport, ie. the Post Office, 
can show better results it would be madness to trust 


consumer and of the seller than this Society. 


women representatives of the consumers. 


our supplies of food to the State. 
It is that thi 


Food Council should have imposcd upon it the duty 


We will end with a specific sugeestion. 


of publishing a bulletin at least once a week. Publi 


bodies, like night-watechmen, should prove their con- 
tinued existence by some delinite sign, otherwise they 
are apt to grow © gouty and inactive.” 

J. Sr, £01 wsTR AC 
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MOROCCO AGAIN 


the 
i young Moorish leader, Abdel Krim, is proving 
’ About a fortnight 
ago his scouts began to trickle into the French Morocean 


S we ventured to prophesy some months ago, 


himself a man to be reckoned with. 
Protectorate north of Fez, creeping between the fortified 


posts. Once ther 
among the local tribes and organize them against the 


they began to spread propaganda 
French. When all was ready the tribes rose, contingents 
of Abdel Krim’s regular army appeared from over the 
frontier, the fortified posts were isolated, and the French 
found themselves no longer in occupation of a strip of 


country about 30 to 40 miles deep between the river 
Wergha and what was the Spanish frontier, and is now 
the Ril frontier. 
find still more, that the French are not the Spanish, nor 


But Abdel Krim is finding, and will 


Marshal Lyautey the Marquis de Estella. Mobile 
columns under General Colombat were set going at once 
and the Riflis were strongly counter-attacked. At the 
moment the French have succeeded in driving back the 


for distance, although four French posts 


Rifts 


remain isolated. 


sonie 
Abdel Krim’s men have now, it seems, 
dug themselves in and are waiting a new French attack. 
This, M. Painlevé, the French Prime Minister, announced, 
will not be delivered for some days, pending the arrival 


of reinforcements from Algiers and from France. This 
is the record of events. It remains to consider their 
significance. 

It is not immediately apparent why Abdel WKrim, 


fresh from his great success against the Spaniards, should 
have been rash enough to try conclusions with the Freneh. 
Why should he 
success and round off his triumphs by driving the Span- 
iards out of Tetuan, Ceuta and perhaps Melilla? But 
the ever well-informed Times correspondent in Morocco 


not rather have tried te complete his 


vives an explanation. Apparently the strip of country 


Abdel 


the French only last year. 


which Krim has now invaded was occupied by 


It is a rich pasture Jand af 


the foot of the mountainous Rifi country, and some of 


Abdel Krin’s best supporters and warriors who live 
in the neighbouring hills depend on this pasture land 


When the French first occupied it, 
asked irom Abdel 
Krim to help them drive out the invaders. At that time 
Abdel Krim was fully oceupied harryving the Spanish 
retreat had to the Now, 


however, he has had to do as they wished in order not 


for their supplies. 


these tribesmen at once assistance 


and he put tribesmen off. 


to forfer 


dangerous game and may bring vast international 


their allegiance. But he is certainly playing 
a ve r\ 
complications down upon his head. 

The Algeciras settlement has in effect been broken by 
he Spaniards, When they 
admitted their inability to occupy the whole 


+ 
t 


retreated to Tetuan they 


' 


vir ually 


of the zone that had been allotted to them. For, after 
ll, it is the Spanish retreat which has made Abdel 
rims attack on. the French possible. The French 


Government is full of assurances that it does not mean 


to brenk the settlement on its side by following up the 


Rilis into their own country across the borders of the late 


Spanish zone. But there is an undercurrent of talk 
hout “reetifving the frontier,” “making the French 
one ute from oth r such attacks in future,” &e,. Tn 
ractice this can mean nothing but an attempt to follow 
» Abdel Krim into his fastnesses. After all, the French 
' l have a strong « for doing so, for thes could 
iM plead that their breach of the scttlement had been 
tated by th Spi nish failure to live up to their 

ty obligations. ‘bhi f course. involves Great Britain. 

it uw pressure in the diplomatic struggle at Algeciras 


which kept the French from extending their zone right 
up to the South shore of the Mediterranean. At that 
time we felt that it would be disastrous to have France 
placed at Ceuta or 
equally with Gibraltar the entrance to the narrow seas. 


powerfully Tangier commanding 


Whether or not such considerations would row be equally 
But 


up once 


potent in British diplomacy is a doubtful question. 


it is very possible that the matter will come 


more. Meanwhile we do not altogether envy the French 
their task of sending a punitive expedition after Abdel 
they Thev will 
find it is one thing to drive his marauders back out of 


Krim-—-even if intend nothing more. 


indisputably French territory and quite another to enter 
itself, 


Abdel Kriim is by no means an untutored 


Rifi territory 
and irrespon- 


sible savage, and we cannot help believing that he would 
be willing to come to terms with the French on a reason- 
It may be objected that the French, if they 
* letting 


Spaniards, but we cannot pretend that we 


able basis. 
came to an understanding with him, would be 
the 
should view 


down 4 
another Spanish defeat in Morocco as alto- 
We should regret the 
blow to Spanish pride and European prestige, but for 


gether an international disaster. 


Spain herself the loss of her Moroccan territory would 
be the loss of a heavy burden. Her rule in the country 
round Tetuan has not been wholly successful and arouses 
a certain sympathy with Abdel Krim and his bold tribes- 
men. Thus if Abdel Krim were able to turn te Spaniards 
out of Tetuan and Ceuta it 
set up a stable Arab state on the Southern shore of the 
Mediterranean. Such an suit 
this country ill, and if he could come to a working arrang-- 
the the peaceful future of Morocco 
might not be jeopardized. 


is conceivable that he could 


arrangement imight not 


ment with French 


A METHOD OF 
NATION AL 
by A 


[We have frequently 


ystem of t 


EXTINGUISHING 
DEBT 
TLoarn. 


THE 
} 


Hervey 


—- 


the National Debt should be 
Our ar 


| that 
rminable ar 
is that if the t long enough, 
paid thay in the case of 


propos 
extinguished by nuiti 
in favour of such 
and a slightly higher rate 


annuities rm were 


oO: interest were 


permanent securiti investors would buy the ne as readily as 
thes buy the other. iveryon knows that a leasehold of ninety 
nine years is regarded as having virtually the value of a freehold. 
We are glad to publish Mr. Hoare’s article, as it an interesting 
contribution to the uly} t whicl leserve lurthe CLISCLISSLOn ‘ 


Ep. Spoctator.] 


igor scheme consists of bwo parts: (1) the imposition 


of a Forced Loan; (2) the application of the pros 
eeeds of that Foreed Loan. 
(1) The Tin position of a Forced Loan. 
The Capital Levy 
P 


has been so definitely demonstrated to be both impractical 


Labour Party, 


as proposed by the 


and unsound that it seems a presumption to advocate a 


measure remotely resembling such a proposal, 


but the 
scheme 
advocated by the Labour Party. 


even 
with this 
Capital Levy 


Forced Loan advocated in connexion 


differs fundamentally from th 


It is proposed that th basis of the Forved Loan should 


be Income. in other words, that the assessment to the 
Loan should be based on the average income for Income 
Tax purposes, alter allowing for rebates, ¢ the thre 
preceding ve irs. and that the individuals enpitalon which 
he would be assessed should be held to be “ N” vears’ 
pureh se of such Tneco No .) Wi lL be taken o 
the value of the individ SCSSIOLIS ) iu 

no eCXDCH would b ' | ! ! ( - 
pictures, furnit » land, stoc! l shares or anything 
cls 
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The latest figures obtainable, those for the year ending 
March, 1922, show that Income Tax was levied on ap- 
proximately £2,450,000,000 ; taking (in substitution for 
““X” years mentioned above) seventeen years’ purchase 
of that figure as a fair average for the capital value to the 
individual of that amount of income, the amount liable 
to assessment to Foreed Loan would be £41,650,000. 
Consequently if every Income Tax payer were called 
on to take up a Foreed Loan to the amount of one-sixth 
of his capital, determined in this way, the National Debt 
would be repaid. 

So far the scheme is merely a simplification of the 
Labour Party’s scheme for a Capital Levy, the difference 
is to be found in what follows, viz. :— 

All persons who are called on to pay the assessment 
could pay in cither of two ways :— 

(a) They could surrender to the amount of their 
assessment any British Government Security valued 
at the middle price, allowing for accrued interest, 
on some date to be fixed upon in the preceeding 
year. 

(b) They could pay in eash. 

(2) Application of the proceeds of the Forced Loan. 

In return for the securities or cash surrendered in pay- 
ment of the assessment the Government would issue 
certificates carrying interest at a rate to be fixed (4 per 
cent. is suggested) for a term of years (8SO—100 years is 
suggested), after which dates the annuitics would cease, 
and the certificates would be valueless. 

The consequence to the nation would be that the Debt 
would be extinguished definitely at the end of the life of 
the Annuity Certificate, and consequently there would 
be no need to provide a Sinking Fund (which, however 
definitely fixed, always may be raided) and that any 
further funding arrangement would be unnecessary. 





The Government could always reduce the interest charge 
by buying Annuity Certificates in the open market if it 
had a Budget surplus available. 

The consequences to the individual would be: (a) Ife 
would be relieved of the nightmare of a Capital Levy ; 
(4) lis Income Tax could be reduced by one shilling in 
the pound at least, as there would be no necessity for the 
Sinking Fund charge in the Budget. 

These are the gains to the individual; what will it cost 
him? It will cost merely the difference in the present 
value of the securities or cash which he surrenders in 
payment of his levy and the present value of a 4 per cent. 
annuity for 80—100 vears, a trifling amount, certainly 
not more than £1 per £100 of Forced Loan ; the reduced 
Income Tax would very much more than compensate 
him for this. 

It may be objected that “ it will be very hard on indi- 
viduals who do not own British Government Securities.” 
It is possible that some small hardship may be incurred 
by them; but, if there is, in many cases they will be to 
blame for not having subscribed to the War Loans, and, 
further, the hardship will be only small. 

Many holders of British Government Securities hold 
more than their needed amount for Forced Loan sur- 
render; in consideration of a small cash payment they 
would surely lend their securities and accept in exchange 
the Annuity Serip. Banks and Insurance Companies 
would certainly help in the good work, seeing how much 
they would gain by the reduction in Income Tax, quite 
apart from the profit they would make in lending their 
stock. 

No doubt there will be a few people who will be foreed 
to pay in eash, but even their pesition will not be too bad, 
as they will have their Annuity Serip to borvow on, and 
ihe Government would, of course, utilize the cash in 





paying off such things as Saving Certificates and Ti asury 
Bills which might not be largely surrendered in paying 
the Foreed Loan assessment. 

The following example shows what a typical individual] 
would have to pay. The average income on which he 
paid tax, after allowing for rebates and exemptions jn 
the last three years, was £943. He is consequently 
assessed for Forced Loan at seventeen years’ purchase of 
that figure, £16,031; he is called upon to pay one-sixth 
of that or practically £2,672. He holds £3,000 Victory 
Bonds, of which he surrenders £2,900 at 914 per cent., 
the price of the day selected in the preceeding year, repre- 
senting £2,653 10s., and pays the balance in cash. , In 
exchange he receives £2,672 4 per cent. Annuitics. His 
income from Government Securities will then be 
£106 17s. 6d., instead of £120, a loss of £13 2s. 6d. ; on the 
other hand, his Income Tax will be reduced one shilling 
in the pound on £943, or £47 3s. Consequently, this 
typical individual will be £34 Os. 6d. better off in income 
than he was before the levy was made, and out of this 
improvement in income he would easily be able to replace 
his capital at the end of the life of his Government Annuity, 

In this example an allowance should perhaps also have 
been made for additional Income which would be received 
from the £100 Victory Bond still remaining. This would, 
of course, be redeemed and the proceeds reinvested ; 
the typical individual's position would therefore be to 
that extent improved. 


IRELAND AFTER SIX YEARS 
IT.—THE IRISH FREE STATE 
Sy Oversea IrisumMan. 


LONGSIDE the great Government Buildings, the 
4% foundation-stone of which was laid by King 
Edward, is Leinster House, previously owned by the 
Royal Dublin Society. Here the Dail now mects. In 
the grounds in front, facing Merrion Square, is the large 
Lrish Cross erected in memory of Arthur Griffith and 
Michael Collins. Within a hundred yards of this spot is 
the oflice of President Cosgrave. 

The visitor who comes into contact with the members 
of the Free State Government is impressed by the lack 
of formality. Onee he has passed the Military Guard 
at the main entrance he is shown at once to the secretary's 
ollice of the Minister he desires to see. The accessibility 
of Mr. Cosgrave reminded me of the Dominions rather 
than of Great Britain. Indeed, while I was in Dublin 
similarities to conditions in the Dominions came to my 
mind several times—the accessibility of Ministers, their 
youth (the average age of the present Government 
must be under forty), their democratic origin, the dislike 
of titles or other handles to the name and, above all, their 
belief in their country’s future. 

While waiting to see President Cosgrave I was informed 
that whenever a correspondent writes in Irish he is 
replied to in that language, but that as a rule the Govern- 
ment correspondence is carried on in English, one of the 
reasons being that only a few of the typewriters in use are 
bilingual! For over an hour President Cosgrave let 
me ply him with questions, and our talk ranged over a 
wide tield from Ireland to the Dominions, the Boundary 
Question, the administration of justice, tourist develop- 
ment, the Republicans, Ireland’s economic future, and 
her relations with Great Britain and with Ulster. 

The moment you are shown into Mr. Cosgrave’s room 
comes 


you feel at home. With a smile on his face he 


weross the room to mect you; then offering one of the 


special rice-paper cigarettes he smokes he submits himself 
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to the ordeal of being questioned by the visiting 
the thousandth time. Mr. Cosgrave 


he does not seem 


Jaughingly 
journalist for 
Jightish hair and a rather pale face, 
strong. He has grey-blue 

the face, 


has 
and 
which look you straight 


You feel that 


ves, 


( 
and a very pleasant smile. 


you are dealing with a man who is conciliatory yet firm 
when the circumstances demand firmness. The past 
three years have shown him to be so. It is diflicult to 
realise the courage it must have required to accept 
oflice when he did: for many months Mr. Cosgrave was 


int danger of 


in consti g his life. 
The 


Free Stat 


were 


general impression I gained from my talks with the 
that of The hard 
had been faults on bot 

Let 
look ahead to a happier 
the 
how 


ae: ° 
Ministers was 
; os 
behind. here 


elo-Irish conflict. 


optimism. 
vears h sides 


in the An us forget the evil deeds 
relationship. A 
Southern Ireland 
favour of membership of the 

Free Stat 


The 
smoother waters. 


and decided 


majority of people of had voted, 
and would 


sritish ¢ 


they were 


vote, in 


ommonwealth. leaders believed 


sailing into Undoubtedly 


the people of Southern Ireland were rallying to the Free 
Stati the recent clections had shown; out of nine 
cont there had been seven victories, and there should 
have been an eighth in North Dublin, where, owing to 


the defects in the system of Proportional Representation, 
the fact that there 
Free State 


Republican was returned, despite 


were nearly twice as many supporters of the 
in the district. 


iy Tv 


"s7 
with 


land was likely to be self-absorbed 


think of 
Iler 
‘der and 
The 


ommissioners or representatives in the 


years Ir 
time to 


sone 


little external affairs or inter- 


Impx rial relations. 
her 
running 
lligh ¢ 


capil ils had been considered, but there were more pressing 


chicf preoccupation was to set 
ect the 
question of 


house In or machine of Government 


smoothly. appointing Trish 


Dominion 


matters. 

Ireland better 
with Great Britain, there must be 
on the British side. Ireland felt that 


with a culture 


desired nothing than to live in amity 
no condescension 


she, like 


of her own and 


but 
Great 
Britain, was a motherland 
millions of 


theii 
| 4 are her i 


ante 
displayed towards her in certa 


: ’ 
sons across the seas, who looked upon her as 


the 


‘Wspapers, 


- : ; é ; 
pirtual home. Ivrcland regretted animosity 


in British n and 


especl i In al Wspaper which was large ly read in 
Ireland. Grant that there had been mistakes could 
not ti British Press use its great influence towards 
healing the century-eld sores, and refrain from misrepre 
sentation ? Could anyone deny that a complet pve 
Irish cniente, resting on freedom and on receenition 
O1 ¢ t] rs standpoint, would bye one ol the surest 
y > ol pre rving the peace of the werld ? 

i asked several Ministers what prospect there was of 

‘ 1 1 


and | 
Tie 
realize 


of the 
was 


Cork murderers, fear that none 


was very satisfactory. eeneral answer 


We 


captures have 


hat as follows : fully how unfortunate 


it is that so far no been made, because it 


gives enemies of Ireland an opportunity of saying that 


the Irish Government is not in carnest in its desire to 
bring the culprits to book. But we have been going 
through a very diflicult time, and only by degrees have 
we been able to extend our authority. On one occasion 


they eluded 
hiding in the mountainous 
where they have 

eflicient } 
and your experience of 


had the criminals but 
believed to be 


Cork, 


with 


we thought got 
nd are 
West 
King 
criminals are 
Treland., 
shelter the native wrong-doer, will help you to realize 
how dil 


zation is improvil 


capture, a 


district many friends. 


Even in and, your olice system, 


not always caught, 


where the local population is usually willing to 
licult our task is. Every month our police organi- 


g and our C,1.D. department, provided 


o 


with a fleet of Ford ears, which now covers the « 


is becoming more efficient.” 


One of the Free State Ministers said to me: 


“c If Vv nL 
you should go and talk 


Government 


wish to find out about us, 


' 4 2° - 
advice which took 


Pp ople outside the 


to heart. I discussed every aspect of Irish affairs with 
Southern Unionists, now mosily supporters of the Free 
Siate, with journalists, business-men, and with the 


*“man in the strect.””. The general impression made on 
me by the talks was that the pres nt k rec State Govern- 
ment 7s making good. I came across surprisingly little 
criticism of it, except, of cours among Republicans. 
One of the members of the Kildare Stvect Club, formerly 
an active spirit in the Ivish Unionist Alliance, paid a 


‘ment conditions during the 


to the 
months. 


tribute prove past 


Justice is as well administered in 
it was,”” he 
chT] isite 
headquarters, then in reourt P iaaek was at 
of 1918. During Father O’F] 
Mr. Harry Boland, 


was in charge, 


4 * 
ec1entecn 


Ireland to-day as ever said, 

he Republican 
the end 
America 


civil contlict 


The last occasion on 


whi 
the 
ila 
; . 

absence in 
the 


npromising oppon nt of 


anagan 
afterwards killed 


and a more unco? 
been hard to find. 


Suffolk 
Insurance 


the British connexion it would have 
The present Republican 
Street the first and 
Building. On the door of the outer oflice 
Our Lady of 
and there is also an emblem of 
You realize, therefore, that 
the religious fanaticism of 
Austin 


headquarters are in 
on second floors of an 
where you wait 
is a coloured picture of * Perpetual Succour,” 
from a painting in Rome, 
the Sacred Heart. 
dealing with men who have 
the Middle Ages. The 
who laid his correspondence aside for an hour in order to 
, who holds different 

Of rather Spanish 


musical 


you are 


secretary is Mr. Stack, 
discuss matters with a fellow Irishman 
views from his, but is still an Irishman. 
or South 
voice, Mr. 
plete Irish Sovere stir A 


“agi appearance, possessing a 


an uncompromising believer in com- 
fthat. He 
early in the last century 


In a 


Stack 


and in nothing short o 


- blood in his veins : 
hake off 
father was sentenced to ten years’ itude for his 
Fenian activitic After ken ae 

as good sportsmen and saying that it was quite erroncous 


to think that Kinelish 


has rebel a 


eee : : 
British rule. his 


penal servi 


his forbears tried 


paying a tribut nen 
the R pu yiecans disliked the 


Tree Mr. 


any 


more than the Staters, Stack put the Repub- 
lican position in terms somewhat as follows :—* Ever 
sinee the first Norman landed in Ireland our people - 


sometimes a majority of them, at other periods apparcntly 


mily a minority—have resisted the invader and anything 
in ‘the shape of British dominion. There has been 


at least a minority of Irishmen passionately devoted 


to the ideal of complet Trish independence, You 
have only got to go back to 1798, and trace our history 
through 1848, 1867 and 1916, to prove this fact You 
have still got a verv large pre portion of Trishmen who 


with Irish 
Till complete 
nation has been recog- 
Ireland. The 
for many years but sooner 


dissatislied 
‘subserviency’ to the 
Trish Sovereignty 


are with the Treaty and 


British 


entire ly 
Kmpire. 
for the who le 


nised you will never get peace dissension 


may remain below the surface 
later it will make itself felt.” 

TI asked Mr. Stack if I might see Mr. 
sent a young lady to find out if 
For Re] 


Eamon de Valera. 


de Valera, and he 
‘the 
were disengaged. there is only 
President, Shortly 
wards I found myself in the presence of the Republican 
Jeader. Mr. de cartoons and 
pictures. ‘Tall, thin, ang with tousled hair, 
gold-rim detnte. a soft collins: black tie and blue serge 
suit, he impresses you as an able man, who is entirely 
master of his subject. Ile is in deadly You 


President ” 
one 
after- 


at once 
vublicans 
and he is 
Valera is exactly like his 


rular, wearing 


earnest. 
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feel that he is applying his mathematical mind to politics. 
There is little compromise about him, and he believes in 
Irish Sovereignty, complete and without limitation, 
just as much as he did on Easter Monday, 1916. 

Mr. De Valera gives you his whole attention as vou 
ply him with questions and is perfectly ready to explain 
his point of view. He talks rather rapidly with a not 
very pronounced Irish brogue mixed with a slight foreign 


accent. 

I asked him if it was true that he had advocated the 
acceptance by Ireland of a relationship to the British 
Empire analogous to that of Cuba towards the United 
States, as was recorded in certain sections of the American 
Press at the time of my last visit to that country. Mr. 
de Valera denied any such action on his part, pointed out 
that his proposal had reference solely to the giving of 
a guarantee that Ireland would not allow her territory 
to he used by any forcign Power as a basis for attack 
on Britain. and gave me one of his pamphlets setting 
forth his Alternative Treaty (or * Document Ne. 2°) 
scheme in which this proposal was embodied in the 
following terms : 

Article VII That so far as her resources permit, Treland 
shall provide for her own defence by sea, land and air, and shall 
repel by force any attempt by a foreign Power to violate the 
integrity of her soil and territorial waters, or to use them for any 
purpose hostile to Great Britain and the other associated States.” 

IT asked Mr. de Valera if at any time during the negotia- 
tions with Mr. Lloyd George he thought it would have 
been possible to reach agreement. He replied, Yes, at 
one period I thought the British would meet our point 
of view, but Mr. Llovd George was determined apparently 
to make his Partition Act effective. ” 

Mr. de Valera’s attitude towards the problem of 
Treland’s association with the British Commonwealth 
remains in the main to-day what it was three vears ago. 
The chief clauses in his alternative treaty were : 


(1) That the legislative, executive. and judicial authority of 
Ireland shall be derived solely from the people of Treland. 
(2) That for purposes of common concern, !reland shall be 


associated with the States of the British Cornunonwealth, 
viz.: Vhe Kingdem of Great Britain, the Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa. 

(3) That when acting as an associate the rights, status, and 
privileges of Jreland shall be in no respect less than those 
enjoyed by any of the Component States of the British 
Commonwealth. 

(4) That the matters of “common concern” shall inclide 

Detence, Peace and War, Political Treaties, and all matters 

now treated as of common concern amongst the States of the 

British Commonwealth, and that in these matters there shall 

be between Ireland and the States of the British Common- 

wealth “such concerted action founded on consultation 
as the several Governments inay determine.” 

That in virtue of this association of Ireland with the States 

of the British Commonwealth, citizens of Ireland in any ot 

these States shall net be subject to any disabilities which 

a citizen of one of the Component States ef the British 

Commonwealth would not be subject to, and re iprocally 

for citizens of the States in Treland. 

(6) That, f purposes of the Association, Ireland shall 
His Britannic Majesty as head of the Association. 


IT asked Mr. de Valera if he theught the scheme of 
making Ireland a Monarchy, on the pre-War Hungarian 


model, with King George crowned as Wing of Ireland, 


-~ 
cr 


eCOOTNIAZG 


with a separate crown, and with an ancient Trish title 


would app al to the majority of his countryimen. Mr. 
de Valera said that it would net, and stated his belief 


that on a refercudum 80 per cent. of the people of the 
twenty-six counties would vote in favour of a Republic. 
Amone the ordinary people one meets in trains, hote Is, 
in places of business, the opinion is expre ssed that the 
Republican cause is on the down-grade : that there ts 
division in the Republican ranks ; that a large proportion 
of the Republican absentee members of the Dail would 
like to take their seats; and that Miss MacSwiney, who 
is now in the United States, is the real power behind the 
“throne! To the visitor it would scem that Ireland, 


aut 
ne 


with her flag, her army, her customs, her membership 
in the League of Nations and her admitted right to enter 
into relations with Foreign Powers, as illustrated by her 
diplomatic representation at Washington, does certainly 
possess 95 per cent. of the attributes of Sovereignty, 
Are not Mr. de Valera and his followers hypnotized by 
the 5 per cent. ? ; 

As I drove to Amiens Street to take train for Ulster ] 
tried to sift the kaleidoscopic impressions received during 
my stay. Great though the problems ahead may be, | 
believe that the Free State Government is making good 
and this is, I venture to say, the opinion of 75 per cent, 
of the people of Southern Ireland. The most hopeful 
thing about the Irish Free State is that the people are 
beginning to think economically rather than politically, 
We may indeed be witnessing the turning over of a new 


page in Trish history, 


(To be continued.) 


THE WEEK IN) PARLIAMENT 
By New Memser. 
\[*: CHURCHILL made an excellent speech on 
A 


Thursday, May 7th, in defence of the reimposition 
of the MeKenna Duties, but he was not so happy on 
Monday when the silk duties were considered. He 
would have been more effeetive had he confined himsel! 
to an explanation of the methods by which he proposes 
to impose the duties. As it was, he laid himself open 
to the shrewd thrusts of Sir Alfred Mond by giving 
way to his insatiable passion for the high-flown word 
and the dramatic. 

The introduction of the Finance Bill on Monday 
night brought the first stage of the Budget deb tes 
to a close, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
reason to congratulate himself, for he has proved to be, 
on the whole, a skilful pilot. One rather curious fact 
emerges, and that is that Mr. Churchill remains essen- 
tially a politician of the pre-War period. This does 
not mean that he is unfitted to tackle post-War measures. 
On the contrary, he is all the more effective in the House, 
because the whole style and tone of his speeches, belonging 
to another era, greatly interest and grip the many 
members who have never heard the like before. With a 
personality so vivid and a method of speaking and of 
attacking a problem unique in this Parliament, it is 
no wonder that Mr. Churchill fills the House every tim: 
he rises. Nevertheless he is not a man with a * post- 
War” mind such as Mr. Baldwin (perhaps the most 
typical product of modern polities) or Mr. Lieyd George, 
who has adapted himself to the new conditions, or 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald who, like the Prime Ministe 
has developed and made his name since November 
18. Udo not think that this defect in Mr. Churchill's 


make-up is fatal, for it is unlikely to be permanent. A 
the moment he is out of touch with the mental habits 
of the House and of the rising generation. The 
danger is that he will follow in the train of his predecessors 
and acquire what has become known as a * Treasury 
nund. That is degrees worse than a‘ pre-War ~ mind 
and would effectually extinguish Mr. Churchill as ea er 


political force in the future. 

Over the whole range of the Budect debates, 
speeches of Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. William Graham, and 
Sir Frederic Wise stand out as being contributions o! 
real value, although some of the Laneashire members, 
and notably Mr. Hammersley, were most interesting 
from their own special point of view. Long after thie 


McKenna and silk controversies have disappeared into 


the limbe of the past, the currency problem will remain 
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probably in acute form. Gilt-edged securities remain 
depressed, and the ultimate result of our action in 
yestoring parity has yet to be disclosed. That there 
remains considerable apprehension both inside and 
outside the House is undoubted. One _ interesting 
feature of the situation is the indication of a new-found 
alliance between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Keynes. 
Shades of Versailles ! 

When the Finance Bill is disposed of, some of the 
younger Unionists will make a bid for a bold Imperial 
and agricultural policy. There are undoubted difficulties 
and there will be obstruction in certain quarters. But 
Mr. Amery and Mr. Wood are sound, and these are the 
essential spheres of activity at the present time and 
for the present Government. A few small preferences 
imposed too late to be of any value this year, and a 
Treasury grant of a million pounds, are not enough. 
Here is an opportunity for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Will he not take the lead? In the past his 
imagination and his vision have not been unaffected 
by the conception of the British Empire. 


:-HE FUTURE OF CANADA 
‘ From A CORRESPONDENT. 

[Althouch we are glad to publish this frank article about the 
future of Canada, it must not be assumed that we accept al! the 
opinions expres ed Ep, Spectator, | 
MX opening of the Canadian Parliament has been 

of exceptional interest. At no time since Con- 
federation (1867) have the issues and conditions in 
Canada been of such importance to Great Britain. 

In a visit to Canada I found that not a few Canadians 
believe that though the country has not yet arrived at 
the parting of the ways it will arrive there soon. Three 
roads—all different from the one Canada is now travelling 
These are (1) Independence, 


—appear to be open to her. 
(2) Annexation to the United States and (3) Secession 
of the Western Provinces and the establishment of a 
new Dominion between the Great Lakes and the Pacitic 
Coast. 

In Great Britain these questions are, of course, but little 
understood. Canada is still regarded by the bulk of 
the British people as a Colony, as a part of the Empire 
that could not take important steps along any of the 
roads indicated without the consent of the Mother 
Country, which might be withheld almost as casily as 
granted. But in Canada they smile at such a conception 
of their country’s position. They know perfectly well 
that if they wanted to be independent, or to join the 
United States, they would only have to say so. However 
distasteful it might be the breaking of the bonds with 
Britain would not be challenged here. 

Taking these possible roads in the order named, one 
might say of independence that it is one of the things 
which always appeals to a nation small in numbers. 
Every nation hopes at some time to be independent. 
It is a natural hope, and is cherished more or less by every 
nation under the sun. The fact that Canada is practically 
independent does not wholly satisfy some of her people.* 
The theoretical and practical combined—absolute in- 
dependence— strikes them as the most desirable future 
for the Dominion. Just how many people take that view 


no one knows, as there is vet no organized Inde pendence 
? ies : 
Party 
The cause of annexation to the United States, if one 
mav judee by the opinions expressed, hes more adherents 
than independence. However alluring the prospect 
*1 The ¢ titut vs Australian Const 1 not n 
be modified witl ( F Parliament by which the Constitution 
\ r t ! i t | i\ 1 in i L¢ aa t yuu i 


of being “on one’s own,” the inevitable difficulties are 
a strong deterrent. Annexation, on the other hand, 
makes a material appeal. Canadians are apt to look 
across the border at the amazing prosperity of their 
neighbours and to argue that Canada would also be 
flowing with milk and honey if she joined forces with the 
Republic. It is also true that enormous numbers have 
gone from Canada to live in the United States since 
Confederation, and these people, and their descendants, 
are constantly blowing the American trumpet so loudly 
that many Canadians believe in their hearts that annex- 
ation offers the best possible future. 

The Canadian Premier assures us that, despite this 
fecling, annexation sentiment is too feeble and scattered 
to be of any account at present. It is the fear, however, 
that the sentiment may grow rapidly within the next 
quarter of a century that disturbs the minds of Canada’s 
patriots. They, of course, believe that it would be 
unutterable folly to leave the Empire. 

With regard to secession there is unquestionably a 
threat to take the Western Provinces out of the Con- 
federation, unless the Canadian tariff is altered to suit 
the agricultural interests of the West. The other day 
the Grain Growers’ Association of Saskatchewan declared 
that it must be a lower tariff or a break-up of the Dominion. 
That seems to be pointing the pistol in real earnest. 
But the police Vv of the Western 


farmers is not apparently disturbing 


* stand-and-deliver ” 

ng the Canadian Govern- 
ment. There will be a General Election this vear in 
Canada, and the Governme ni fee Is that it mav get more 


‘turing and moneyed 
interests East of the Great Lakes than it would in the 
West by merely knocking a few bricks off the tariff 
wall. 


valuable support from the manufac 


Seeession would, of course, be fatal to Canada. It 
would be the beginning of the end. The United States 
would absorb her piecemeal. The situation in the 
Western Provinces is therefore of peculiar interest. 
Will they hoist the flag of rebellion as Louis Riel did 
some forty vears ago? li so there would be the same 
result as then. The East will not allow the West to smash 
the Confederation any more than Lincoln allowed the 
challenge of the Southern States to go unheeded. Canada 
has poured out money in an avalanche to unite the East 
with the West. The threatened secession of the West 
may be bluff, but it will be consummate folly if carried 
too far. 

The political outlook in Canada will thus be seen to 
be highly speculative. Powerful forces—premeditated 
and unpremeditated—are at work for a union of the two 
great nations on the American Continent. United 
States capital is not the least of these factors. Over 
£500,000,000 of American money is now invested in the 
Dominion, and it is expected that before 1925 is out 
another hundred million will be added. Pan-American- 
ism too is busy. Its claborate organization in Washington 
seldom sleeps. It has no direct connexion with the 
American Government, yet American politicians wink at 


the operations of the Pan-American Bureau within a 
stone's throw of the Capitol. 

If annexation can be prevented, either in the com- 
paratively near future or at a more remote period, it 
can only be through strengthening the ties which link 
Canada with this country. The most important of these 
ties are racial and financial. Canada is always clamouring 
for more British settlers. It is men even more than 
money that she wants. A quarter of a million British 
migrants per annum tor the next Vv vears would make 
the Dominion so solidly British that annexation sentiment 
would have little chance to develop. Ii to that were 
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added a more direct financial interest in Canada, the 
establishment of many branches of British firms over 
there, and greater co-operation generally in’ finance 
and industry, the bonds of Empire would be made 
stronger as the vears pass, 


THE LESSON OF LORD LEVERHULME 


oar career of the late Lord Leverhulme has a great 

deal to teach us in these days; paradoxically, 
it perhaps has more to teach us now than it would have 
had in the days when instructors in life and morals like 
Dr. Smiles deliberately set out to hold up to admiration 
as a perfect example of rectitude the man who carved 
his own fortunes out of nothing and became rich. Now- 
adays the man who starts with little or nothing and 
becomes a multi-millionaire is too easily called a protiteer, 
and is too lightly dismissed as selfish rather than as 
public-spirited, for the Dr. Smiles’s to be among the best- 
sellers. Nevertheless, as we are in great danger of going 
to an extreme in reaction and of believing that personal 
industry, inventiveness and character have had their 
epoch and cannot play a very admirable part in our 
modern world, it is useful to look at Lord Leverhulme’s 
career and ascertain what he stood for and what good 
he did. 

We are in no doubt ourselves that men like Leverhulme 
and Mr. Henry Ford who, so to speak, have made several 
blades of corn grow where one grew before, do more 
not only to create employment but to enrich the hand 
worker than can be done by any conceivable scheme 
devised by a Government. Many Labour orators used 
to speak of Lord Leverhulme as having enriched himself 
at the expense of Labour. That) was only to be 
expected, of course, from anybody who accepted the 
Marxian theory that wealth is created entirely by Labour. 
Yet if Lord Leverhulme had not burst upon the industrial 
world, the great soap industries which are associated 
with his name, and the vast ramifications of production 
in tropical Africa which supply those industries with their 
material, would not have been called into being. This 
country would have been the poorer to that extent ; 
the workers who have drawn high wages under excellent 
conditions in the Leverhulme factories would have been 
the poorer to that extent. Leverhulme became rich, 
as it were, by accident, or at all events incidentally. 
His amazing application to work, his long hours, the 
unflagging staff-work that continually went on in his 
brain, had not as a motive a desire to make money. 
He was a great trader and an organizer because he loved 
enterprise and organization. In the same way Mr. 
Henry Ford did not start with the object) of making 
money. or rather he started with the object of making 
money (because the making of moncy is a necessary 
proof of success in industrial life) only as the last of the 
objects which he envisaged. His first object was to 
supply the best motor-car which could be produced at 
a very low price, since he recognized that the day had 
come for a motor to be a popular possession and not a 
luxury; and his second object was to pay high wages 
to the people emploved in producing his mass-production 
motors. As he succeeded beyond his wildest dreams 
he could not, of course, avoid making money, and he is, 
as we know, an extremely rich man ; but the fact remains 
that in the process of becoming rich he has benefited 
millions. It is obvious that if what we may call the hire 
or rent of his brain is spread over the multitude of hand- 
workers who enjoy prosperity through his cnterprise, 
the amount patd per head for the hire or rent is very 


small. 4a America the mass of people on the whole 


ee) 


are inclined therefore to say: ** Henry Ford did it for ys 
We do not grudge him his money.” In this country 
the mass of workers on the whole are inclined to point 
to a man like Lord Leverhulme and say, “ Capitalist: 

. . eae ; ’ 
bloodsueker, hypocrite | He grew rich out of the miseries 
of the people.” 


How easily men are deceived by phrases! After the 
War, when there was a scarcity of clothing, a very resource- 
ful Member of Parliament produced suits of clothes from 
standard patterns— virtually by mass production— and 
by extremely skilful) advertising induced the public 
to believe that he had come to their rescue to clothe 
them cheaply and efliciently and to save them from the 
extortions of the existing tailors. He was regarded as 
a saviour, as indeed he deserved to be, as he served the 
public well at an opportune moment. He was rightly 
numbered among the public benefactors. Yet when 
one came to look into the matter, which the public did 
not trouble to do in any economic sense, it was obvious 
that he was only applying the well worn principles upon 
which many men have accumulated riches—a_ large 
turnover with small returns on each transaction. For 
the unfortunate traders who were still acting on those 
principles but had not the wit to commend themselves 
to the public by judicious advertisement the old abusive 
names were reserved, 

Mr. W. Hl. Lever, who in due course became Lord 
Leverhulme, was born at Bolton, the son of a small 
grocer. Ile did not start from seratch, because his father 
was no doubt a capitalist in a very small way, but he 
started not far ahead of the scratch line. When he left 
school and began to handle the shutters and the goods 
in his father’s shop no article, as he used to tell his friends, 
made more impression upon him than soap. The soap 
was supplied by the wholesaler in uncomely and scarcely 
manageable lengths which were not even wrapped up 
in paper. The young Lever almost at once made up 
his mind that he must look into this matter of soap and 
sce what improvements were possible. Many years 
afterwards, when he was the owner of a valuable collection 
of historical relics, he pointed to a jug and basin of diminu- 
tive size which had once belonged to Maric Antoinette. 
He remarked that even the aristocracy in the days of 
the French Revolution did not make a very large provision 
for washing and added that the advance of civilization 
could probably be correctly expressed in terms of soap. 
We borrow this story from the Manchester Guardian, 
which took a natural interest in’ Lord Leverhulme as 
a Lancashire man and published some entertaining 
stories about him. No other country, except perhaps 
Yorkshire 


could have produced Leverhulme exactly as he was. 


and Lancashire would not agree with this—- 


His cccentric humour was as unmistakable as it was full 
of surprises. If anvone was unduly intent upon dis- 
covering in the suecessful industrialist a patron of the 
arts, Leverhulme was always ready to put him in his 
place by being thoroughly commercial when he was 
expected to be artistic. On the other hand, he could be 
artistic (for his love of painting was genuine) when he 
was expected to be commercial. “IT am not a_philan- 
thropist,” he once said to a visitor who burst out in 
admiration of all the amenities provided for the workers 
at Port Sunlight, “I am a soap maker.” 

Ile was prodigal in his generosity, but he was also an 
autocrat. No advice was so good to him as his own, 
and when he became deaf with advancing years he said 


that deafness was an advantage as it prevented him from 
listening to advice. He overworked himself all his life, but 
was an advocate of a six-hours day for factory hands. He 
was the greatest champion in England of co-partnership 
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and of high wages and salaries. The best story told in 
the Manchester Guardian is, we think, that about the 
manager of a soap factory that was taken over by Lord 
Leverhulme. the 
manager had been paid, and when he was told that it 
was £3,000, he said that in future it should be €15,009. 


Leverhulme inguired) what salary 


The manager who, we fancy, must have belonged to 
Lancashire (though we are not told this, and he may have 
been a Yorkshire man), absolutely refused such a salary. 
He knew that Lord Leverhulme would expect returns 
in proportion, and he knew that he could not produce 


them. So the dispute went on—Leverhulme trying to 
impose the huge salary and the manager refusing to be 
* stuck © We gather that the 
though it seems odd to apply the word to such a combat. 
Leverhulme Lewis and Harris, 


where the islanders preferred to be independent rather 


with it. manager won, 


met his match again in 


than prosperous, and vet again in Sierra Leone, where 
at all prepared to be 
industrialized. gut he 1894 
the authorized capital of Lever Bros. was £1,500,009. 
Tn 1922 it was £130,000,000. 
as co-partners, have been drawing £250,000 a year in 


‘ 


the native producers were not 


was seldom defeated. In 
In recent vears the workers, 


dividends. He spent £1,000,000 a vear on advertising. 


Would it 


carefully to 


Labour to encourage, very 
like Leverhulme ? We 
propose to publish soon a couple of articles showing how 
i their 


not pay even 


cultivate, men 
America have 
co-operation with Capitalism. The 


the hand workers in benefited by 


active and willin 


oO 


figures are astonishing. What has been done in this 
country by similar methods was the principal lesson 
of Lord Leverhulme’s lite. 
4 etre a’ —~Ar ’ 
CAGES AND SNARERS 
N “the sweet o the vear,” when between the half- 


a Opec ed kk aves we catch elimypses of silver wings and 
hear the silver notes of mating birds, when a million little 
singers and great fliers come from a thousand miles away 
to enjoy this England, then is the right moment to take 
behalf of 


and much worse places than any town. 


towns 
immure The 
Lords perhaps felt this when they chose May the First to 
sird Protection Bill. 


some thought on those birds * whom 


pass the Seeond Reading of a 


Now Britain is a model to the world in the protect ion of 


Most of our 


gardens and orchards are the cloisters of a real sanctuary 


wild birds, in the provision of sanetuarics. 
for birds, where they may feed and nest and breed in quict 
and in gay security. We make the rounds of the nests in 
as we patrol the beds of the garden: and 
blue oO} the 


brought from a Swiss mountain. 


| ir 
he same spi 


i 
the sky 


admire hedge sparrow’s clutch not 
less than the 
itself is 


included. 


ecntian we 


Mneland @ spacious sanetuary in which even 


London is fhis British reputation accords ill 
with the prevalent and epen cruelty of the traflickers in 
caged birds. The writer of this, more by accident than 


by intention, has seen a good deal of the snarers at work 
ountry and in the Antipodes. We have nothing in 
Isles compare In bulk with the 
netting of countless Northern 
Australia. sower Birds and 


Paradise ; 


in this ¢ 


the British that can 


finches in the 
or of the taking of 


but trapping is so common as to be n recog- 


nized profession. A great many ef these dainty mice of 
the trunks, as they might be called, the engaging tree- 
creepers, are taken with bird-lime smearcd on arched 


' 
wires under which they creep, some to their death, seme 
Not once, 
liay vou come upon some furtive thug of a man, of the 
66 HYD 8 8 ‘3 

Phir 


‘ or —_— < ‘ 
atits Ve in LO] hha 


to captivity. nor twice, not only here and there, 


type in appearance, setting wp his 


tlre 


murderer 


linnets and goldfinches On 





Perritorics of 


Birds of 


vilder heaths and commons of the Home Counties. The 
neighbourhood of Luton, in Bedfordshire, is one favourite 
* pitch,’ as they say. Among the most regular haunts of 
professional trappers are certain stretches of meadow and 
reed in the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire fens 
and along the banks of the Ouse, a river most magnetic 
That lecturer, advised his 
audience on the best ways of “ catching and killing our 
Feathered Friends,” had an ample theme, for the ways are 

The ways are many: but 
It is to attach a small bird to 


to birds. ingenious who 


many, though all are cruel. 
there is one common lure. 

a wooden lever, which is agitated by a string controlled 
The bird, tightly trussed 
under the wings, is thus made to dance up and down, like 
a mechanical The instrument and the 
method have their own technical words. * The Flurry 

You would have theught that this painful and 
artificial skip, repeated cndlessly through a long day, 
but birds are inquisitive 


from a cache at some distance. 
marionette. 
is one. 


would have acted as a warning ; 
as wellas shy. It may be that some come to see what is 
the matter. At any rate, the decoy does its work, and 
the nets that fall on the inguirers secure their scores ol 
Victims. 

It is not a crime to snare birds or to keep them in cages. 
It need not be cruel. Some of us who exult daily in the 
joy of watching flight fecl with W. HI. 
[tudson —-himsclf for half his life a caged creature—that 
the bird prisoned indoors, without room to fly, is “an 
Nature, an acted blasphemy.” But many 


may at times 


outrage on 


caged birds are contented cnough. They give pleasure 


and taste it. When once attuned to it, they would cer- 


ainly, like the Prisoner of Chillon, 
Aviculture is and has been prac- 


i almost regain their 
freedom with a sigh.” 
tised with zest by some of the best of our field naturalists, 


the late Lord Lilford for example : and by those who have 
been most active in sccuring protection and sanctify ing 
The seale of the industry, as it may be 


The Svdnev Zoo, one of the best in 


sanctuaries. 
called, is very large. 
the world, is also one of the richest, because it takes profit 
from the purchase and sale of birds for captivity. Jt 
would be useless and unwise. 2nd perhaps too sentimental, 
to make any such protest as Hudson's against the practice 
: he ree play 
pleasure that 


of de pris ine a bird of the chance of thelt. 
of life” 


not manv birds or men ean qilie attain : 


is a philosopher’s definition of 


and however 


*eabin’d, eribbed, confined ~ they may be. both reach 


some degree of happiness nevertheless. But birds as well 
the accompaniments of 


as men feel pain ; and some ¢ 


f 
bird-caging are utterly brutel. To see bird-lime once used 


is to have a picture of eruclty ctched deeply into the 
tablets of memory for the rest of life. The ‘ furry sil 
confessed brutality. But 
eave. A bird, Wf it ts 


aecustom itself to the loss of long fight, 


worse than cither is the small 


not 9 confirmed migrant, may 
but no bird that 
tch its wings to the full has any pleasure in 
The small and the crowded cages— wretched 
examples were onee to be seen both in the City and the 
purlieus off Shaftesbury Avenue and in most provincial 


\\ Ings and legs 


cannot str 


existence. 


entail all sorts ef nuinor cruclties. 
vente d. 


the feathers and induces a particular 


towns 
are broken, and erowth is pre Dirt destrovs the 
use and beauty of 
Such cages are as ver- 
seh 

Phe \ 
causes of world outside the cage. 


In the Protection of Birds Bill that the 


discussing with approval and good sense two of the most 


malady akin to “trench feet.” 
minous as they are malodorous. May eve be 
infection to the 
Lords have been 
useful clauses are aimed at bird-lime and the small cage. 
We may presume that the Bill will become an Act 
summer; but the Act is not the the 
“Tn the beeinning was the act,” said Goethe in Faust, 


will only do the good it 


this 


end of business. 


and this most admirable Act 
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should do if the cause appeals to local councils, and the 


snarer has to face a good intelligence system. It is not’ 


only in sanctuaries that “ bird watchers” are needed. 
No Act has yet scotched the collector, and only con- 
tinuous activity will stop the snarer. 


W. B. T. 


DISTEMPER RESEARCH 


FNHE publication, late in the sixteenth century, of A 

Treatise of Englishe Dogges, by Dr. John Caius, 
founder of Caius College, Cambridge, revealed for the first 
time the fact that there was a virulent disease known as 
distemper in dogs. Subsequent writers have dealt with 
it, and scientists in many lands—Great Britain, the 
Continent, America and Japan—have tried without 
effect to determine the causation of the disease. The 
writers all show that the rate of mortality is high, though 


they differ widely in the percentages they give because, - 


no doubt, their observations were made in different’ 
countrics subject to different climatic influences. The 
scientists went far in some instances, but most of the 
investigations seemed to fail through lack of funds when 
the extreme difliculty and complexity of the problem 
had bafiled and discouraged the investigators. 

That renowned sportsman of his day—a century and 
a half or so ago—Peicr Beckford, who hunted what is 
now the South Dorset country, wrote about distemper 
and the ravages it caused, contident that it would ulti- 
mately disappear. But his anticipation is to-day 
far from being realised, for evidenee accumulates 
of severe visitations of the disease not only in this 
country but also m India, South America and = the 
Dominions. Of the widespread interest taken in the 
attempt to ascertam the cause or causes there can be 
no doubt whatever. This is shown not only by numerous 
inquiries as to the work being done and the progress 
made with it, but also by the large number of reputed 
remedies in private hands which are offered for sale 
to the investigators. Needless to say, any of apparent 
or potential value is considered. Some remedies, both old 
Beckford, for instance, 
treated his ailing hounds with Port wine, but took the 
precaution to add an ounce of Peruvian bark to it in 
order to make sure that the hounds got it and not the 
kennelmen. Half a boiled onion a day and a thimbleful 
of gunpowder in half-a-pint of sour milk are amongst 
other cures which have been solemnly suggested. One 
enthusiast, who claimed long experienee, expressed the 
conviction that distemper resulted from cracked skulls 
contracted through rough handling on railway journeys ; 
he gave numerous instances and particulars of his treat- 
ment but omitted to mention how many of the puppies 
had recovered under it. 

So much misapprehension seems to exist in the mind 
of the public that it should be made clear that the object 
in investigating the disease is to find the causative 


and new, are distinctly amusing. 


organism by scientific methods, and, having done so, 
to provide a remedy. This can be done only on the lines 
shortly to be indicated, and only by trained scientists 
having al their disposal the necessary equipment and 
resources ol Sel nce. 

In order to solve a problem of this nature it is obvious 
that the best scientiic brains must be engaged and 
The Field newspaper 
has undertaken to finance the work of the Distemper 
Research Committee of the Medical Research Council. 


sullicient funds must be provided. 


Many veterinary surgeons and pathologists already believed 
with Carré that distemper was not a bacterial disease, 
like pneumonia or plague, but was due to an ultra- 
bucroscopic organism capable of passing through the 


7, 
LT 


pores of a porcelain filter. One of the main objects of 
the first phase of the investigation was to make experi. 
ments to test this view and—if it proved to be correet— 
to provide a basis for possible measures of immunization, 

It has been established that the malignant agent jp 
the case of distemper is a filter-passing organism of 
infinitely small proportions, closely akin to the malignant 
agent in the case of influenza. 

For the purpose of the investigation it had been 
decided from the beginning that the only dogs to be used 
should be puppies specially bred at the field laboratory 
of the Medical Research Council from selected bitches 
brought in after a period of quarantine outside 
and placed in special breeding kennels. The bitches and 
puppies are isolated in the most rigorous manner and 
are attended by persons selected solely for the purpose, 
Only in this way could the risks of chance infection 
be excluded. When it is realized that it is necessary 
to breed in fly-proof kennels a_ third generation of 
puppies for experimental purposes—puppies completely 
immune from any possible contact with distemper in 
the outside world—it will be seen that the investigation 
must take time. No sudden or startling devclopments 
should be expected. 

An assurance that the work is continually going 
forward with good prospects may, however, be given, 
The interdependence of human and animal diseases 
may be inferred from the fact, already mentioned, that 
the filter-passing organisms of influenza and distemper 
are closely akin; and that such organisms have been 
isolated in connexion with other discases, both human 
and animal. These organisms are being hunted from 
various directions with a remarkable promise of success, 

E. W. Moss-Biunbetn, 


THE CINEMA 


A GUIDE TO NEW FILMS 


ProriE are constantly saying to me: ** We want to go to the 
pictures to-night. Where can we see a good film 7” 

I always want to remind them that a really good film, like a 
really good play, is a rare thing, and much harder to find than 
a good play, because films remain in one picture-house for so 
short a time—three days here, at most a week or a fortnight at 
the best cinemas like the Tivoli or the Capitol. 
Shadows was at the Tivoli for a fortnigitt; then appeared 
again obscurely for a week in Oxford Street. Forbidden 
Paradise stayed only a short time at the Pavilion : who is to 
know where it will appear again? Not an ordinary member 
of the public, certainly. When is one to sce The Last Laugh or 
Greed again ? And who ean tell us where to see the old Chaplin 
and the old Harold Lloyd films which sometimes reappear ? 
Mr. Barrymore’s Hamlet and Our Beticrs would have fared 
badly indeed had their course been as erratic as that of the 
best films. 

Another thing: there are no absolute standards yet in the 
cinema. Notwo people have yet agreed as to what és a perfect 
film. One picture will have a good plot ; another rejoices in 
brilliant construction ; yet another will be well acted, or well 
photographed, or well titled. But it is seldom all these 
virtues are united. Will you be content with good acting ? 
Then vou must see Colleen Moore in So Big. Intelligence, 
sincere feeling and an elusive kind of beauty distinguish her 


Warning 


performance as the little school-mistress turned farmer's wile. 
Wallace Beery, the screen’s best ruflian, makes a short but 
superb appearance, and that old sereen favourite, Gladys 


Brockwell, shows positive genius ina minor réle. But So Big 


is not a good film. Above the average, it is marred by an 
utterly vulgar ending. Even the photography and the acting, 
otherwise so good, become cheap to fit the awkward melo- 
drama in which an exquisite little character-study peters out. 
Norma ‘Talmadge is one of those unexplained film-celebrities 
who spend most of their lives playing empty roles in an empty 
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way. and only once a year remind us they are artists. As in 
Secrets, so in her new piece, The Lady, she has occasional 
moments of emotional power, and some of the film itself has 
charm, when it recaptures so quaintly the atmosphere of the 
Jong gone music-halls. But it is not a good film. Nazimova 
in that sickly picture, The Madonna of the Streets, was as good 
asever. Like Chaplin, the altogether under-estimated Buster 
Keaton never makes a film which is not worth seeing at least 
twice, and Pauline Frederick with her brave tragic air is 
another film-actor on no account to be missed even when she 
plays in films only to be borne for her sake, like Smouldering 
Fires, recently at the Capitol. Adolphe Menjou, who spe- 
cializes in an oddly intellectual brand of urbane villainy, also 
Jends distinction to any film he is in; no one ean forget his 
dazzling if slightly monotonous work in The Woman of Paris, 
The Marriage Circle, Forbidden Paradise and Sinners in Silk. 
Indeed, perhaps one of the most encouraging signs is that 
during the past year the public and those who manufacture 
films alike have realized that every movement an actor makes 
on the screen ought to mean something ; and that the ability 
to make natural gestures mean something is what constitutes 
dramatic ability on the screen. 

For neatness of construction one generally goes to sce 
comedies and farces, or even “* Wild West ” films. Tom Mix 
received almost royal honours when he visited London 
recently. Apart from the fact that he and his confréres, Harry 
Carey and Bill Hart, do give us just that simple healthy excite- 
ment we need, it cannot be denied that the Tom Mix films are 
good in their kind. They follow one straight line, they move 
forward to a simple climax, they exhilarate, and they have 
atmosphere. Constance Talmadge comedies are always slick 
and entertaining, so are the capers of Mabel Normand, a most 
competent comedienne. Again, nothing could have been 
neater than a simple comedy called 1usbands and Lovers, which 
I certainly hope everyone saw, for it was pleasantly acted as 
well as soundly made, and it showed us Florence Vidor, so 
delicious in The Marriage Circle, who with Irene Rich shares 
the unique distinction of looking, on the screen, like a * real 
lady.” I also recommend The Narrow Street, another equally 
unpretentious play at the Marble Arch Pavilion next week. 

And finally, I should like to reply to those who ask me: 
“Where can we see a good film?” that though it is not 
always possible to see a wholly good film, even in mediocre 
programmes there are good things to be found by those who 
Jook for them. ‘There are fascinating nature-films about 
ants. and slow-motion pictures of swimming-champions. Even 
in the worst big films there are a few seconds of delight : for 
instance, in The Sea Hawk, a vast coarse pageant which I per- 
sonaily found quite boring, there is one scene of two slave 
galleys rounding the Mediterranean coast that positively 
entrances the eye. And if you have not yet done so, I would 
say, go to the Philharmonic Hall before it is too late to see 
INR. Wardly a moving-picture at all, this Life of Christ 
ina series of animated photographs is reverent, and it is pro- 
foundly moving. The Judas and the Pilate are magnificently 


acted, and the Christ is played at any rate with a sort of 
ecstatic dignity by a Russian called Gregory Chmara. Last of 


my recommendations would be The Salvation Hunters, which 
comes to the Tivoli on May 18th. This too is hardly a film. 
It is an illustration of a short story in the unsuitable medium 
of the cinema. The acting throughout is of a negative kind ; 
the actors sit or stand about in attitudes of dejection. It is 
the story of an out-of-work boy and a bedraggled girl who 
drift together, and somehow through cach other learn self- 


confidence and courage. The sentiment is a little syrupy ; 


indeed, playwrights and producers should always beware of 


depicting prostitutes, even prostitutes who reform or have 
hearts of gold, for fear of coming to grief. The same warning 
applies to the use of little lost children. 

But The Salvation Hunters is an honest thing ; 
rouses the critical faculties that is a good sign, a proof that the 
man who made it aimed high, aimed above pleasing the public 
by drugging it. As in all the best pictures we are allowed to 
slip into the seeret thoughts of the hero and heroine, and 
realize their secret experience. And the fact that the film was 
made by two enthusiasts for next to no money at all in the 


and if it 


harbours and slums of San Francisco also gives The Salvation 


Hiaiters 2 peculiar cachet. Most films reek of money : this one, 


With all its faults, is so sincere, so simple and so obviously cost 


little, that one would warm to it had it no other qualities, 


It is experimental ; and the cinema needs continuous experi- 
ment, for it is as yet very newand raw. Oftenit is very pleasing 
to the eye, when the camera paints in the settings—floating 
refuse in the harbour, the smoke struggling up into the sun- 
light, mean streets—though. alas! it has been thought necessary 
also to describe every scene in wordy subtitles. The most 
stupid person can recognize a gull, or a rotting ship, when he 
sees one on the sereen, and it would be nice if the subtitles 
could be eliminated. But in spite of the subtitles, in spite of 
the many repetitions, in spite of the rather inconsistent story, 
here is a film to look at. even if we do not accept it as a master- 


vlece, 
I Tris Barry. 


Wr pa ry rm ; “~ ry > 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SPLENDOURS MISERIES OF THE 
MIDDLE SICKNESS 
|To the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 
Sir,—In the first of the interesting articles contributed by 
Miss Gertrude Kingston upon the above, in your issue of 
April 18th, she says: * I know of no hospital that will admit 
a householder who can keep a servant or two without con- 
siderably bigger fees than he can afford to pay. A private 
It may be interesting 


AND 
CLASSES : 


Nursing Home is still more prohibitive.” 
to your readers to know that in Edinburgh we have a Home, 
* the Queen Mary,” which was started and run for the express 
purpose of giving nursing and attendance to middle-class 
patients. 

Prior to 1918 a few people in Edinburgh had had their atten- 
tion drawn to this matter, and in that year a public subscrip- 
tion was started which resulted in a fund of £13,368 being 
raised. With this sum, a block of three houses in a quiet 
street was purchased, adapted and furnished at a cost of 
£18,106. Since then an additional house has been acquired 
and equipped at a cost of about £3,000, and the whole original 
debt and the cost of the last named house has been paid off, 
and the Home now stands free of all debt. 

All the Ilome offered was accommodation, food, nursing and 
attendance. There was no surgeon or physician in charge. 
Any patient who came did so under the care of his own doctoror 
surgeon, and if the former considered an operation were neces- 
sary, the patient and he could select a surgeon whose charges 
would come within the range of the patient's ability to pay. 

Before the War our charges were: For a bed in a ward of 
cight beds, one guinea a week: for a bed in a room of three 
beds, two guineas ; for a private room, three guineas. During 
the War our prices were gradually raised to two vuineas, four 
guineas, and £5 10s., respectively, at which they now stand. 

The Iiome, which contains fifty beds, is practically always 
full, and I am sure it is meeting a much felt want. Possibly 
your readers may be aware that a Commission under Lord 
McKenzie has been sitting in Scotland to investigate the posi- 
tion of Infirmaries and other Nursing Institutions, and [ have 
sent particulars of our Ilome to the Secretary. 

I do not know whether it would be feasible, but the great 
difficulty in starting such a Home as ours is the initial expense, 
and my idea is that if the State could be induced to advance 
the initial expense for the starting of similar Institutions, on 
the same basis as they advance loans to Local Authorities 
that is, repayable by interest and sinking fund over a period 
of years, of course. with a guarantee from people of position 
J am sure it would go far to rclieve the con- 
gestion of public hospitals, and would meet a real want of * the 
Man in the Black Coat with the White Seams.”- Iam. Sir, &e., 

Wells, Hawick. foverr Usner. 

{It is a pleasure to publish Sir Robert Usher's account of 
it supplies a precise and satisfying 


as to repayment 


this admirable scheme. 


remedy for one of the grievances described by Miss Kingston. 
To obtain publicity for such remedies was our purpose in 
printing her lively articles Ep. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Specrsvor.| 


Sir.— Will vou allow me to relate an experience of n wn 
which entirely supports the statements in Miss Gertrude 
Kingston's article, to which Dr. Courtenay-Duann take SCeD- 
tion in vou sue of April 25th 

vo servants wa ‘ riously 


A few veat iO On i my 
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ill as a result of her own imprudence and vanity. ‘The doctor, 
although sympathetic with my difliculty, could not consent to 
the girl’s removal to the hospital, some fifteen miles away. I 
accordingly, at the doctor’s suggestion, wired for her mother 
to come and nurse her. She replied that she could not come 
unless her return fare was paid and she was paid for her services! 
I therefore procured a nurse, who remained three weeks, and 
I had also, of course, to engage another cook, so that I was 
feeding three people in place of one, and paying the nurse’s fee 
in addition. 

When the National Insurance Scheme was inaugurated we 
were assured that the weekly contribution would cover the 
whole of the employer's liability towards a sick servant, and 
it therefore seems, as Miss Kingston points out, grossly unjust 
that there should be no provision whereby the employer could 
be compensated for expenses incurred if the servant is unable 
to be removed to a hospital.—I am, Sir, &e., 

M. E. F. 

THE PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC 

| To the Editor of the Sprcratror.| 
Sir,—Does not the use of the word “ non-essentials *’ by 
Miss Kingston in this sentence, ** What woman who earns 
her own living . . . does not know the terrible fatigue of 
waiting on herself. . . a fatigue that limits her potentialities 
of output and wastes her energies in non-essentials,” give 
the clue to the solution of the problem? For surely much 
household work does savour of the non-essential--the eternal 
routine of washing up, preparing of meals, cleaning and 
scrubbing, and worse than these, the time spent in dusting 
or polishing often quite unnecessary ornaments. This is 
tedious enough work if done for one’s own comfort in one’s 
own home, but to have to do it for a stranger seems to me 
an unbearable boredom. 

Domestic service is now under a ban, and it will 
remain so until employers can manage to attain two 
things. First, we must try to simplify our lives; we 
must have smaller and = more easily managed houses 
with less furniture and ornaments in them, houses, in fact, 
which are homes, not either thinly disguised barracks or 
museums ; and we must have fewer and more simple meals. 
Far too many middle-class people still persist, when there 
are only two or three in the family, in living in a house built 
for fourteen. Is it to be wondered at that servants resent 
the unnecessary amount of work and feel, quite rightly, that 
they are wasting their energies on non-essentials ? Then, 
secondly, I think that it is very diflicult’ for a domestic 
servant to retain his or her individuality. They have to 
adapt themselves to fit into the household and to the whims 
of their employers. 


SERVICE 


And again, a servant can never feel 
really at home or at peace in someone else's house. where 
she knows that she is constantly under observation and 
may be called off to do some odd job at any moment. Thus 
while our present methods and ideas prevail LT can see no 
reason why any sensible girl should choose domestic service 
in preference to clerical work even if the latter involves her 
death, as Miss Kingston, erroneously I think, suggests that 
it might do.—1I am, Sir, &e., M. Hf. ©. 


[To the Editor of the Syvcraror.] 
Sir.— The apologists of the present system of domestic 
service usually take up the attitude that the young women 
and girls of to-day decline to adopt household work for a living. 
Hence the misery of the middle classes. As a matter of fact, 
the census of 1921 showed that 1,148,698 women and girls 
were employed in domestic service in England and Wales. It 
was the largest feminine occupation. Domestic service is a 
sweated industry, and a standing disgrace to the management 
of women by women. In no other general industry is the 
worker expected to work seven days per week. 
other occupations, is the rest day. 


Sunday, in 
In domestie service it 
In domestic service the period of 
work extends to fourteen hours and longer per day, and 
during this period the servant is always at the beck and call 
of an exacting mistress. 


belongs to the emplover. 


The cash payment is twopence per 
hour in places where the wages are regarded as good. In nanny 
houses the sleeping accommodation is unsuitable to sav the 
least — for the purpose of enabling the worker to recover from 


the arduous labour of the day, 





———... 


ed 


Domestic servants are not protected by the ordinary 
of master and workman. In the eyes of the law servants are 
still ** menials,” subject to customs and usages which are 
survivals from the feudal system. 

The conditions governing this large and necessary occupa. 
tion cali loudly for reform, and until they are reformed, and 
placed under similar conditions of freedom as in other indus. 
tries, so long will the state of affairs be unsatisfactory. 
Sir, &e., 

TTove, Sussex. 


law 


I am, 
S. IT. Swreermay, 


| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— Miss Gertrude Kingston says in her article appearing 
in your issue of April 25th that the antipathy to domestie 
service dates from the War; it began long before that time, 
though no doubt it has increased since. One of the root 
causes of this antipathy is the loss of status involved. This 
can only be removed by a recognized standard of efficiency, 
and for that three things are necessary— training, examina- 
tions and certificates. This has raised sick nursing to the 
dignity of a profession and it can do the same for domestie 
service. The “ League of Skilled Hlousecraft ” has been 
formed to provide this; all particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary, League of Skilled Housecraft, 4 The 
Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ELLEN C. Tart, 
Lismullen, Woking, 
[To the Editor of the Sercrsror.] 

Str,— Thanks will be due to your * stimulating ~ contributor, 
Miss Kingston, if, incidentally, her writing brings some popular 
reflection to bear on that formula of Labour Exchanges aad 
societies dealing with women and girls: ** They are not suited 
to domestic service.” Lay efforts to solve the servant question 
are always brought up against this phrase, and usually break 
on it. But do these Exchanges and societies think that these 
women and girls are equally unsuited for marriage ? For, 
after all, what are the services that multitudes of homes in 
this country demand, and are willing to pay for, but just 
those which every right-minded woman “on the 
would expect to render in her own home 7 


bureau 

To scrub a table, 
* mind ~ a baby and do a minimum of cooking — 
that is broadly what is wanted in both cases. The only 
qualifications necessary are good will, reasonable health and 
normal intelligence. If the Exchanges tell us that they think 
these women equaliv unfitted for marriage. and the statement 
is true to fact, then there is nothing more to be said. We 


dust a room, 


may just weep for our country. 

But we shall require some convincing that if fs true to 
fact before we weep. For myself, 1 have a profound respect 
for the domestic servant, the result not only of many years’ 


(not unchequered) experience of a small staff of two 
times only one 


SOMIC=- 
but also of my observation of the homes of 
my friends; and one of the pleasant things observed is the 
transformation wrought on not very hopeful-looking maids 
by a vear or two--even a few months —of sensible, kindly 
treatment in a“ place.” taking 
pains “” on the part of the mistress (not too readily conceded 
in these days), and on the part of both, good will and vet 


Of course, this means some ™* 


good will.-L am, Sir, &e., B. B. 
IRISHMEN AND THE UNION JACK 


| To the Editor of the Sveecraror.| 

Sin,— Like all Irish exiles T am interested in everything about 
Ireland, and therefore weleome the ingenuous impressions 
of * Oversea Irishman” in your issue of May 9th. But I 
think you should warn him, if he is going to collect any more 
impressions from his Free State friends, not to accept as 
gospel what is told him in Treland. His explanation, 2s given 
by one of those friends, of the reason why the Union Jack is 
forbidden in Ireland is as follows : * To the majority of Ivish- 
men the Union Jack, the flag used by the Black and Tans, has 
stood for foreign rule.” 

Sir, lest such a statement should be quoted as having 
appeared in the Spectator, I hope that vou will slow ime to 
sav that to the majority of Irishmen : (a) the Union feck wes 
never a foreign flag; (6) English was neve: 
forcign. It was a small, highly o: 


a svponym fox 


invented these theories, and that he 
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a pity if the Spectator lent itsclf to the stereotyping of this 
lie, which is quoted by your correspondent as if it was an 
adequate explanation of the absence of the Union Jack. 
The real reason is that the extremists are still so powerful 
that it is dangerous to fly it, not that the majority of Irishmen 
object to it.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-IRIst. 


IODINE AND HEALTH 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir. —* Crusader’s * communication on “ Todine and Health,” 
which appeared in the Spectator of April 4th, has evoked 
some measure Of hope in those who are suffering from 
goitre. It would have been interesting to hear the 
opinions of other doctors. May I, meanwhile, venture to 
ask the writer of the article the following questions ; (i.) Is 
goitre curable without an operation? (ii.) Is there any 
institution in England where a sufferer may undergo iodine 
treatment under the direction of an experienced physician ? 
(ii.) Do the children of a goitrous father or mother run the 
risk of being born cretins ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Liverpool. Ix. FE. Keri. 


| To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin—-I read with great interest ** Crusader’s ” article in the 
Spectator of April 4th on iodine as a remedy for goitre. Not 
only have I myself been taken with this article but others 
to whom I have shown it. We should all feel grateful if 
“(Crusader could tell us whether iodine has a_ beneficial 
result in cases of exophthalmic goitre or otherwise ? I have 
heard it whispered lately that the Italians were conducting 
experiments with iodine for the cure of this disease, but can 
If * Crusader ~ can give us 
I am, Sir, &e., 

SARACEN. 


glean nothing further about it. 
anv information we shall be interested. 


|" Crusader” writes: New evidence is published this 
year by Dr. IF’. R. Fraser from St. Thomas's Hospital. which 
shows that iodine may be of great value in exophthalmic 
goitre (British Medical Journal, January 3rd, 1925). Many 
small goitres vanish in children to whose diet iodine is restored. 
Whether any particular goitre will thus disappear without 
operation is, of course, a question for the clinician who sees 
the case. No such * institution ~ 
The statistics show, according to Colonel MeCarrison, the 
highest authority, that “ five per cent. of all goitrous mothers 
are liable to give birth to cretinous, imbecile or otherwise 
defective children.” It is reported from Switzerland that 
since the iodine-prophylaxis has been extended to expectant 
mothers, no more eretins are being born. —KEv. Spectator. | 


as is asked for is needed. 


A BALL IN AID OF THE CANCER 


CAMPAIGN 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir, It is impossible to over-emphasize the importance of the 
work now being done by the British Empire Cancer Campaign. 
Although its organization is only two years old, already many 
centres of research have been formed in different parts of the 
world and in this country. The Committee subsidizes hos- 
pitals at which research work is conducted, and supports the 
efforts of approved individual inquirers. It aims at bringing 
into one great co-operative companionship all who are engaged 
in investigating the causes of this dread disease. That a cure 
for cancer exists is certain, but the path of discovery is difficult, 
arduous —and costly ! 

There is searcely a family in which fear of cancer does 
not exist. and those who know the facts as to its extent and 
incidence must feel the deepest thankfulness that this work 
of research has been so warmly and enthusiastically taken up. 
I think it augurs well for its ultimate success that younger 
people are beginning to realize what the Campaign means to 
their ceneration and to generations to come. 

The Ball, which is to take place at the Ifyde Park Hotel 
on the 26th. has been devised to arouse public interest in the 
Campaign, and to raise funds for its even more vigorous prose- 
cution. Ef it sueceeds in enlisting the aid, as TE think it will, 
‘number of younger people in this work. it will 
have achieved its purpose.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Wardrobe Court, Richmond, Surrey. ESTELLA CAVE. 


MR. GRANVILLE-BARKER AND 


“DOCTOR KNOCK” 

|To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sin-—By blending some friendliness to me with the dozen 
lines’ trouncing which he gives to the very distinguished French 
author IT have translated, your reviewer makes me so uncom- 
fortable that he will, perhaps, forgive me if I take up the 
cudgels on behalf of Monsieur Jules Romains and his play, 
Knock. 

That Mr. Humbert Wolfe should not find it funny is no 
matter for objection : we cither see a joke or we don't. But 
his criticism that * unlike the farces of the Abbey Theatre” 
it contains “no redeeming touch of genuine humanity ~~ — 
is this not just a little insular? The play is not only pro- 
jected upon the plane of satire, but, in accordance with good 
French tradition, is studiously kept there ; an artistic achieve- 
ment, which I should have thought would be as delightful 
to the sensitive critic as (say) decoration that is pure decor- 
ation, or as any other form of expression that abides within 
its own virtue will be. 

Further: * M. Romains had the idea of improving on 
Moliére by substituting for one malade imaginaire a whole 
community of them.” Yes, the play is, I think, in a true 
descent from Moliére, and a very good ancestry too. But 
where he concentrated his satire on the patient and left his 
doctors pretentious fools, M. Romains concentrates on 
the doctor and makes him a very clever fellow indeed. 
And in that most significant difference lies the point of the 
modern play. 

* Isn't all this perhaps done just a little more for the benefit 
of the doctor than the patient ?~ asks the late tenant of the 
practice when he comes back to find the whole town under 
treatment. 

* Doctor Parpalaid,” replies Knock, * I think you forget 
there is a higher cause to be served than either .. . the 
cause of medical science.” 

As a famous French surgeon, who with the rest of Paris 
had chuckled over the play, remarked to me: “This fellow 
is a fumiste, of course. But every doctor is a * Knock’ at 
heart—-and so he should be!” 

I refuse to suspect Mr. Ifumbert Wolfe of that grosser 
insularity of supposing that a serious subject must never be 
touched on lightly. and that a truth, made amusing, becomes 
negligible. To which appalling theory French literary genius 
is. indeed, a standing contradiction._I am, Sir, &e., 

Harcey GRaNnviLLe-Barker. 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT 
| To the Edilor of the Seecravor.| 

Sir, LT should be sorry if Mr. Sol Goldberg were left under 
the impression that the passage I quoted from the /istory of 
the Peace Conference was intended to support his allegation. 
On the contrary, I distinctly queried its accuracy. The fact 
is that the German Government made no offer or promise 
of any kind, but simply limited itself to a formal and non- 
committal statement to the effect that it welcomed a declara- 
tion that had previously been given by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment respecting the settlement of Jews in Palestine. Of the 
six members of the Zionist Executive clected in 1913, only 
two, Professor Warburg and Dr. Hantke, remained in Berlin 
during the War; Dr. Schmarva Levin was in the United 
States: Dr. V. Jacobson was first in Constantinople, and then 
in Copenhagen : whilst Dr. ‘Tschlenow and Mr. Sokolow came 
to London in the autumn of 1914, collaborated with Dr. 
Weizmann. and jointly established in 1917 the London 
jureau, Which became the new headquarters of the movement. 

Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries is mistaken in alleging thaa ** the Arabs 
have never dropped the claim that the pledge of Arab indepen- 
dence given by our Government in 1915-16 to the Sherif 
[fussein covers Palestine and makes the Balfour Declaration 
invalid.” [ may, perhaps, be permitted to remind him the! 
on Merch Ist. 1919, Kine Feisul, the son of Wing Ilussein. 
who was then pleading the Arab cause at the Peace Conference, 


declared in a letter: 


Our deputation here in Vi is fully acquainted with the 
» yposals submitted esterday b t} Aionist Orvanizat to the 
Po Conference, and we regard them as moderate and propor, 
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We will do our best, in so far as we are concerned, to help them 
through ; we will wish the Jews a hearty welcome home.” 
Needless to say, the proposals referred to were based on the 
Balfour Declaration, and naturally excluded the possibility 
of Palestine being made an independent Arab State.—I am, 
Sir, Xc., IsRAEL COHEN. 

17 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 

|We regret that we cannot continue this correspondence.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 

THE NEED FOR A UNIONIST 
PHILOSOPHY 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Sir, The two articles entitled “* Mr. Baldwin: a Character 
Study,” which recently appeared in the pages of the Spectator, 
are more than a little provocative in their implications. It 
will probabiy be admitted that the character of a statesman 
eannot be considered apart from the political principles which 
he represents. Now, it is a curious and rather melancholy 
commentary on the recent history of Conservatism that even 
an approximation to a coherent body of Conservative or Tory 
principles simply does not exist. We have Mr. Baldwin 
leading the party along the paths of collectivist legislation, 
Mr. Amery, until prectuded by the pressure of effice, engaged 
in attracting a considerable number of Conservatives towards 
2 National and Imperial economic policy, and Lord Birken- 
head, a thoroughgoing apostle of Realpolitik, issuing a command 
to the youth of 1923 * to march with heads erect and bright 
eyes along the road of our Imperial destiny.” 

But if the question were asked: In which direction lies this 
Imperial destiny, and by which road is the modern Conserva- 
tive to follow it ?— the answer would be slow in coming. An 
examination of party literature and the trend of party speeches 
during the past few years leave a painful impression that 
party politics to-day represent little more than the conflict of 
rival economic policies, and that government has been reduced 
to the simple problem of feeding the people. 

It is diflicult to imagine the continued existence of any 
political party based solely on economic identity. Without 
the driving force of a great ideal transcending purely economic 
considerations (let Benthamites say what they will) a Govern- 
ment can never move the people to high achievement. Never 
in the whole history of the Conservative Party have greater 
opportunities occurred for carrying out a comprehensive 
economic and industrial policy, and never perhaps has the 
party stood in greater want of a political ereed. And little 
prescience is required to foresee that ultimately this will be 
the issue on which Conservatism will stand or fall. 

Stasis has never been the normal characteristic of 
political conservatism. And although development and 
great ideals have accompanied each other on the march, 
mere political opportunism, even when redeemed by the 
epithet “ enlightened,” has rarely aided any party. Happy 
is that Prime Minister who will discern in the present political 
situation a guide to lead us towards a philosophy of conser- 
vatism.-—I am, Sir, &e., Ricwarp Hit. 

St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


TREES AND FLOWERS IN LONDON 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaton.] 

Sin, —Your correspondent, “*M. A.,”? in the issue of the 
Spectator of April 18th, argues cogently for the beautifying of 
London streets with flowers. The melancholy fact, however, 
should be borne in mind that, with the exception of the 
German iris, nearly all flowering plants must be renewed 
year by year in our smoke-laden atmosphere ; even crocus 
and narcissus have to be planted anew every autumn, and 
only establish themselves permanently in the great parks. 
Much can be done, however, with many flowering shrubs and 
small trees ; magnolias, laburnum, lilac, hawthorn, almond 
and several of the finer crabs, as we all know, flower admirably 
in the West End year after vear with the minimum of attention. 

“M.A.” advocates the removal of the hideous high cast-iron 
railings ¢yhich enclose London squares, sanctuaries as they too 
often are of leggy, blackened and unwholesome looking ever- 
greens, such as holly, aucuba, osmanthus and rhododen- 
drons, surrounding indifferent turf scidom trodden by foot 
of man, This is a reform long overdue in the opinion of any 


—— 


who have ever lived in the United States, where even a fence 
or wall between neighbouring town gardens is commonly 
absent, conspicuously so to our eyes, but not missed by our 
cousins. Whiy is it, by the way, that rhododendrons are stil 
often planted in London squares, where they never flower a 
second year unless moved annually to more congenial gyy. 
roundings, as is done with the fine hybrids planted out jp 
Hyde Park ? 

Many London Borough Councils have planted their street 
with trees and all praise to them. There are, however, jp. 
numerable cases in London and its outskirts where street 
trees, through utter lack of knowledge of pruning, are a dis. 
figurement rather than an ornament for the greater part of 
the year when no covering of leafage can mask the contorted 
clothes-props which when first planted were, no doubt, shapely 
enough young specimens of that finest of all City trees, the 
London plane. The art of pruning is Icft, presumably, to the 
tender mercies of an uninterested official, with results familiar 
to those who care to contrast the admirably pruned trees of, 
say, the Mail, Birdeage Walk, and Holland Park Road, with 
those of, say, Piccadilly and Bayswater Road. 

It is curious that the mutilation of town trees was not a 
subject of public protest long ago. It requires much skill to 
make a shapely conical tree with well-balanced branches, and 
at the same time provide that those who travel on the top of 
*buses should retain their headgear. Where telephone wireg 
or the stays of overhead cables have to be considered, the 
difficulties in the case of tall-growing trees are apparently 
insurmountable. Municipalities should not consider their 
work is done when the trees are planted and tied to a stake ; 
choice of the specimens in the first instance and after-care of 
them are the important things. 

Let us hope also that along the great new roads out of 
London the necessity for choosing the right type of tree will 
not be lost sight of. Within twenty-five miles of London a 
municipality some years ago under most exalted auspices 
established an elm avenue ; the type used was, no doubt, 
supplied by some nurseryman as the true English elm, which 
the trees certainly are not. After planting they were forgotten 
and neglected, and a more wretched double row of ili-shapen 
trees it would be hard to find elsewhere on the King’s Highway, 
It would be instructive to know what proportion of trees 
bought by the Borough from = nurserymen, who are 
naturally anxious to get rid of their stocks of large trees, 
succumb altogether even before they reach the pruning stage. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
F. R. S. Barrovr, 

Dawyck, Stobo, Tweeddale. 


OUR PRISON SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Srr,—The recent article by Mr. Maleolm Macnaughtan and the 
letter from Dr. Hunt, in addition to their general interest, are 
particularly instructive to one in my position—a magistrate 
and a visiting justice of His Majesty's Prison, Bedford. 

Mr. Macnaughtan writes: “In one great *‘ Do’—Do help 
the Aid Societies.’ Considering the great work done by 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies throughout this country 
(sixty prisoners out of every hundred are saved from going 
back to prison—really a policy of insurance for every sub- 
seriber) it is astonishing not only how small is the financial 
support given to D.P.A. Societies, but also how many are 
unaware even of the existence of such Societies. The Prison 
Commissioners in their report for 1923 express the hope that 
it will become more widely recognized that the re-estab- 
lishment of the offender is a national object towards which 
every citizen should contribute something, and that every 
contribution, however small, has its value. 

Dr. Hunt writes: ** Things may have changed for the better 
in the last twenty years, but I have seen boys sent to prison 
for the most trifling offences.” Yes, they have changed ; and 
sometimes one wonders whether or not to-day the pendulum 
has swung too far in the other direction. Most wisely, greater 
use is being made, when dealing with those of all ages—not 
young offenders only—of the Probation Act, which dates from 
1887. I noticed recently in the prison records here that in 1801 
a girl who misbehaved herself in private service was sentenced 
to three weeks’ imprisonment. This may be of specisl 
interest fo present-day mistresses ! 
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I must deal rapidly with Dr. Hunt's reference to the charge 
of * drunk and disorderly ” by stating that for this offence in 
England and Wales in 1913-14, 51,851 persons were received 
jn prison, whereas in 1923-24 only 11,425 persons were so 
received —remarkable reduction. His 
that the * drunk ” should be shut up for the night and handed 
over next morning to his wife might lead to further trouble 
there. 


figures of suggestion 


, 
i 


and possible assault on their way home, or on arrival 
“Why did you not come sooner ?” be the husband's 
comment whilst still possibly under the influence of the * day 


might 


before.” 
Dr. liunt finally says : 
inthe prisons to reclaim the prisoners by the efforts of visitors.” 


* T think much more might be done 


J may perhaps be permitted to inform him that some three 
years ago visitors to the prisons, known as unofficial visitors, 
were 2 pointed by the Prison Commissioners acting under 
This innovation has 
Here we have seven 


| 
the advice of local visiting justices. 
worked adinirably and is being extended. 
or eight unofficial visitors who are free from all ** officialism,”’ 
sce the prisoners privately in their cells, discuss with them their 
present conditions and their prospects of work on release. 
The visitors then get into touch with the local Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. This week an_ unofficial 
having 2 debate attended by certain selected prisoners on 
“Character: Ifow it can be Improved.” 

The visits usually take place each evening from 6 to 7.30. 
The unofficial visitors have an Association which meets from 
time to time to report progress and discuss the work generally. 
In addition, sacred and other concerts and lectures are given 


visitor is 


to the prisoners from time to time. 

In reply to Mr. Macnaughtan, there is already a clearly 
defined and careful system of classification of all prisoners : 
this matter is receiving the fullest consideration of the Com- 
missioners and Governors. Finally my length— 
your readers should not fail to read the reports of the Inter- 
national Congress on Prison Reform, to be held in London in 
August next. No such Congress has been held since 1872.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., J. Herspert TWAMLEY 

(Lion. Treasurer, Bedfordshire Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society). 


excuse 


THE PLACK OF DOGMA 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

“What think ye of Christ?” 
foundation of all dogma, just as all 


Str.—Christ’s question : 


may be said to lay the 


ritual may be seen cradled in (say) such an observance as 
taking off one’s hat at ‘* God save the Kine.’ I take it 
that such dogma and ritual as are here indicated are beyond 


cavil. 
What we rig 


hily rejeet is the exaggeration of both, which, 


melting them into one, has produced a body of belief in which 
corollaries and dependents outsoar their principals, and a 
tale of incredibly minute observances is presented, not as a 
symbol of and aid to worship, but in some sense worship itself. 

The cri de coeur of another age: ‘* Thinkest thou that I 
will ext bulls flesh, or drink the blood of goats ?” finds an 
echo, waudalis mutandis, in this.—I am, Sir, &e., xX. 

A PINCH OF CURRY POWDER 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin.-Tn your issue of May 2nd you publish a very valuable 
letter of Sir Robert Peel to Lord Francis Egerton, dated 
December 11th, 1845. In your comment you ask if the 
“curry powder ” referred to is merely a playful reference to 


In lian corn or not. 
an established fact 


that Norfolk's thirteenth Duke 


- 
it seems 


advised his tenants to try curry powder in hot water as an 
antidote to hunger. Spencer Walpole mentions this in 
Vol. V. of his History of England, page 130, and refers to the 


1845. 

smporary numbers of Punch are full 
of references to the grim suggestion. At the end of 1845 
a notice of the “ Duke of Norfolk’s Cookery.” In 
January, 1846, a poem entitled ** Ye Peasantry of England,” 


Times of December 10th. 


The pages of the cont 


and dedicated to the Duke, recommends :— 
Yhen hunger rages fierce and strong 
To the curry powder go.” 


Punch also remarks in the same issue: “ The second title of 


the Norfolk Family is that of Earl of Surrey. We understand 
that the present head of the illustrious race intends to change 
the 
original title of which the former is merely a corruption.”’—I 
M. Couierr. 


Surrey into ‘ Curry,’ for he insists that the latter was 
am, Sir, &c., I. 


Girton College, Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—On page 712 of your issue of May 2nd you make a 
reference to curry powder and the Duke of Norfolk. On 
p. 80 of G. W. E. Russell's Life of Gladstone (Sampson Low, 
1892) comes the following : * The head of the English peerage 
recommended the poor to rely on curry powder as a nutritious 
and satisfying food."—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ay F 


Kidderminsier. 


DAUGLISIL. 
High Habberley touse, Nr. 


PHILANTHROPIST 


SPECTATOR. | 


SAMUEL INSULL, 
|To the Editor of the 
Sir,—At the dinner given by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., at the 
Hiouse of Commons, on March 21th to Mr. Samuel Insull, the 
multi-millionaire of Chicago, eulogistic references were made 
(both by the host on that occasion and Lord Birkenhead) to 
Mr. Insull’s efforts on behalf of the British Red Cross in his 
valued support of the 


MR. 


adopted country as well as his most 
Allied cause during the War. If I 
valuable space, [ would like to place on record my own expe- 
was in Chicago in 


may trespass on your 
rience of his disinterested generosity. I 
1915 in the employ of a German, and finding my position under 
then existing conditions intolerable, applied to Mr. Insull 
(whom I did not know personally) with a view to obtaining a 
more congenial environment. Ile sent his secretary to see me, 
afforded me financial assistance during a period of great stress, 
and advised my returning to the Mother Country (where at 
that time positions were fairly easy to secure even for a man of 
my age—fifty-three), eventually providing me with a first- 
class passage (which included my wife) to England. Apart 
from my letter to the Chicago Press on the War, he knew 
nothing of me. Ihave never even had the privilege of mecting 
him, and am sure, therefore, that you will agree that sucl 
disinterested philanthropy is unparalleled.—l am, Sir, &c., 
OwriNn ILowarpd Owen, 


Sampfor d Brett, Somerset. 


JENNY LIND 
[To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 

Sir.—I see in Spectator a letter headed 
Famous Singers,” in which an allusion is made to Jenny Lind 
and her American tour. Some half century ago I 
had the much valued privilege of sometimes sitting next that 
the Bach ¢ 
conducted. 


this week's * Some 





concert 


hoir which her hus- 
One day I hap- 


ereat artist when she sang in 
band, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
pened to giance at a handsome wrap she was wearing, and she 
‘I gave that to myself after all my 
Those who 


turned to me and said: 

hard work in America. The rest I gave 

knew her as I did will find nothing incredible in her statement 

—I am, Sir, &c., C. £3 ASttes. 
15 Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W. 8. 


away.” 


CUTTING OFF THE QUEEN'S TOE: A 
MEMORY OF THE “COAST” 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—The principal queen at a certain place on the * Coast ” 
—a dusky lady—had a ver: 
decided that it must come off, for it was as big as a child’s 
Unfortunately, the poor lady had a 


bad poisoned toe, and the doctor 


wrist and gangrened. 
somewhat weak heart and couldn't take chloroform, so the 
doctor decided that I should hold her foot while he whipped it 
off. We came ashore all ready for the operation. This was 
too great an occasion for the village not to hold a festa ; so, 
when we arrived, there was the queen sitting on a string bed 
in the midst of the village square with the king, the ex-king, 
the other queens and the court around her, the witch doctors 
(ju-ju men) in full fig in attendance and every other soul in 
the village sitting at a respectful distance all rapt with the 
excitement and hope of something enthralling occurring. 
It did! The first thing was to shift her majesty on to a 
waterproof sheet on the ground and wash her foot, which I 
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very humbly achieved. then, amid loud shouts of ** Wah ” 
from the onlookers, held the foot while the queen assumed a 
proud and resigned air and the doctor rapidly started to cut. 
The queen immediately yelled loud enough to drown all else 
and kicked vigorously. The doctor cursed, I--I regret to 
say-—laughed, the natives all jumped about snapping their 
fingers and shouting “ Wah,” while the king came forward 
and bellowed something at the queen. ** What does he say ?” 
we asked the interpreter, who wore a tall hat and a loin cloth. 
* Oh, he say he make no man of her (i.e., kill her) if she don’t 
lib still,” he replied. The doctor shouted to me to sit on 
her legs while I held the foot, and this I did. But the queen, 
who was now full of a vengeful silence, leant forward and Lit 
my back for all she was worth, and, as all T had on was a thin 
khaki Gunie and a vest, it hurt horribly. 

I bellowed in my turn and tried to jab her in the face with 
my elbows, but in vain— just try it if you doubt it~ while 
the doctor, who didn't realize what was happening, kept 
shouting at me to * keep still, you blithering idiot.” However, 
he went on and finished successfully somehow. All the time 
the natives were in of delight, screamed with 
laughter and shouted * Wah.’ The poor queen, rather sick 
and faint, was finally bound up and carried to her hut. 

The next day, when we landed to inquire after the patient 
and renew the dressings, we were met by the king and the 
ex-king, who solemnly presented us with two wives cach 
princesses and somewhat damaged goods—-and to me a fine 
ivory tusk and to the doctor an ivory bracelet. We refused 
the wives, which was foolish ; for, as the local trader pointed 
out, each wife four bullocks and each bullock 
was worth so much gold dust! The doctor complained 
loudly about the ivory, but was told, * Oh, ves, you did the 
work, but he (pointing to me) told you what to dow” Of 
course, we exchanged trophies and I still have the ivory 
I am glad to add that the queen made a rapid 
I am, Sir, &e., ADMIRAL. 


cestasies 


was worth 


bracelet. 
recovery. 


FLAGS AS SKY SIGNS 

| To the Editor of the Svprcraror.| 
Sir. Sinee 1903 when Mr. Sell rebuilt the premises at 166, 
167 and 168 Flect Street, a flag has been flown continuously 
for twenty-one years. The house flag of Sells, Ltd., the 
Union Jack, and during the Great War flags of all the Allies, 
have been flown day by day. The Guildhall authorities have 
taken twenty-one years to find that a flag has been flown, 
and now say that it constitutes a sky sign. and is an infringe- 
ment of the London Building Act, 1894, and must be taken 
down. When the buildings were erected no objection was 
taken to the flying of the flag. 

Flying the flag cannot in any possible manner interfere 
with or do any damage to anyone, and it tends to “* brighten 
up Fleet Street. Two neighbours of Sells. Ltd., have also 
flown their own flags and have done so for many years. 
Summonses were issued against all three firms, and it has 
been held by the Divisional Court that the flag is an advertise- 
ment or announcement within the meaning of the Act. It 
is difficult enough in hard times for many business 
houses to “earry on” without being interfered with on 


these 


purely technical lines by the authorities. We are, Sir, &c., 
Seis, Lrp. 
168 Fleet Street, BC. 4 
THE OAK-TREE PEST 


[Vo the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 

Sin.--It does not appear to be generally known that young 
rooks readily devour the oak-leaf moth caterpillars (Toririv 
Viridana) which kill oak trees in thousands. Trees attacked 
by it become liable to oak mildew (Oidium). Whenever 
there is a plague of these devastators, the parent birds bring 
their youngsters to the banquet. Most ficld naturalists 
and owners of oak woods know this interesting fact, yet the 
destruction of the littl green Tortrix moth by rooks is 
unknown to Dr. Walter KE. Collinge, a noted ornithological 
analyst, as may be seen from his statement in Cowntry Life, 
March 7th, p. 365. 

ifow, then, are rooks to have a fair hearing on their credit 
and debit account in the House of Commons? There is 


urgent need of a wider range of knowledge than that nrovided 


om < e 


by limited laboratory investigations of food content. yg 
some well-known ficld-naturalists would work conjointly 
with ornithological analysts, the faults of these much-maligned 
birds would be inconspicuous when balanced 


virtues. —I Sir, &c., 


against their 
am, 7. 
A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsxvor.| 
Sir, In the review of Trelawny’s Adventures of a Younger 
Son, in your issue of April 25th, it is stated that Recollections 
of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron appears to be out of 
print. May I point out that this is not the case, as there 
is an edition, with an introduction by Edward Dowden, 
available in the Oxford Misecllany “~ ? You may also like 
to know that an unabridged edition of Adventures of « Younger 
Son will appear very shortly in the * World's Classics,” 
Iam, Sir, &e., HumMpurey Minvorp, 
Ovford University Press, 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, EC. 4. 
THE REFUGEKS IN) GREECE 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir, In order to draw attention to the great need still existing 
among the refugees in Greeee, and to the very poor response 
to the final appeal which has been made by the Imperial War 
Relief Fund principally on behalf of these unhappy people, a 
donor who has already given generously to the Fund has 
promised a donation of €20 if ten others will subscribe a 
similar amount.  T feel sure that there are many among your 
readers who will either individually or collectively help us to 
make certain of this offer of help. — Tam, Sir, &c.. 
GERALD MILLER, Secretary, 
Imperial War Relief Fund, 
26 Gordon Street, WoC. 1. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 


PLAYING FIELDS AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. — Mr. A. G. J. 
Carpenter (Chairman, Dulwich Hamlet Old Boys’ Association) 
writes: May I suggest that in providing playing fields much 
ean be done in conjunction with the old Scholars’ Clubs 
at the various clementary schools? Mducation after a period 
of fifty years may find in old scholars’ clubs a movement 
which can be of much service in our social life, and may 
render valuable assistance in stimulating outdoor recreation 
for the boy or girl just leaving school. The link with the old 
school must necessarily be the basis of such associations ; 
the provision of facilities for sport encouraging the cultivation 
of that esprit de corps which is so valuable a feature in our 
great Public Schools, 


POETRY 


COME, COME, MY LOVE: 


Come, come, my Love, the morning waits, 
What magic now shall grect our sight : 
What butterflies 
Before our eves 
Shall vanish in the open light ! 


Come, while the Sun has power to strik 
Our household fires all dead and cekt; 
llow softly now 
Tie wind can blow 
When carrying off a field of gold ! 


Come, when behind some leafy hedge 
We'll see a snow-white. new-born lamb 
No man has set 
Ilis eyes on yet— 
Where it lies sleeping near its dam. 


Come, come, my Love, the morning wails 
The Sun ts high, the dew has gone : 

The air’s as bright 

As though the light 
Of twelve May mornings came in one. 


W. If. Davies. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE 


{(CopyRIGHT IN THE Unirep STatres OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 
of Zélide. By Geoffrey Scott. 


The Portrait (Constable. 


12s. net.) 


Mr. Greorrrey Scort, in entering the field of psychological 
and emotional biography has broken new ground. His 
masterly apologia for “the Barroco” in his Architecture of 
Humanism at once distinguished him as a new voice in 
critical literature. He gave us in that book the extreme 
characteristic impression of the thing he was writing about. 
He opened the eyes of many people who before had been 
blind to those triumphs of the building arts scattered over 
Europe under Italian influences throughout the seventeenth 
and cighteenth centuries. Ruskin, a potent enchanter in 
his own way, bade men look upon * Barroco ”’ as a shrivelled 
old hag, often malignant and at the best a creature vapid 
and pretentious. Mr. Geoffrey Scott lifted the enchantment 
and made us see, not a witch, but a presence noble and humane. 

One of the most notable things about the way in which Mr. 
Geoffrey Scott did his work was his use of what the poverty 
of literary nomenclature obliges me to call his style. If 
one uses that word about him without distinction and explana- 
We too often think 
of style as if it meant nothing but ornament, rhetoric, or the 
magie of words. But when we talk about the 
such as Mr. Scott or Mr. Lytton Strachey 
Stvle in the new 


tion, the result is bound to be misleading. 


sensory 
‘style ~ of writers 
the word has a wholly different significance. 
age is coming to mean, not the resounding clang and clash 
of Latinate trisyllables, not the Nordic strokes of Thor's 
hammer, not even the melody of * Spenserian vowels that 
elope with ease.” The word “style,” we are beginning to 
see, should be reserved for the wider, deeper, subtler, and 
therefore the more valuable artifices of presentation, To 
be a master of style is to be possessed of the power of showing 
us men and things not darkly and dimly through grammar 
and syntax, or the syllogism, but through suggestion and an 
appeal to the hidden emotions. By these means our faculties 
are enlightened and extended till we see behind the veil. 

In his The Portrait of Zélide, Mr. Scott interprets for us the 
mind, nature, and way of life of a Dutch lady of noble birth 
who drew mankind as with a magnet in the second half of the 
I feel when I study her features what 
To have spent 


eighteenth century. 
1 feel when I read the extracts from her letters. 
an afternoon with her would have been delightful. A day 
might have yielded pleasure till the last two hours. A week 
would have been torment. A month must for the normal man 
have meant suicide. And this, not because of her vices or 
her faults, but mainly because of her virtues and her essential 
nobility of character. 

The tragedy of Zélide was the tragedy of talk. 

It was not that she talked too much, or talked ill. She 
talked supremely well, but she thought, alas ! that life could 
be run on the rails of dialectic. Dialectic, pushed too far, 
means naked, inexorable reason. Those who trust reason 
alone in the guidance and conduct of existence, soon find 
that they are going to reach the eternal destination of death, 
not by the exciting and stimulating path up the valley by 
the waterfall over the glacier and so across the mountain, 
but by the dull and tedious road between walls, which winds 
round the base of the hills. What I mean was said to Zélide 
in a moment of inspiration by M. de Charriére as early as 


1766. It was in his first letter to the adored one:— 

‘ Mademoiselle, vous étes inconcevable ! Why do you recall to 
me memories which you hav forbidden me to retain? How 
can you say that you are my friend, when you trouble my happiness 
by maki me see how much happier L should be if you were 

mething mu You! entence on the subject of pruder; 

ransported in thought to your room: it was imidnight, silence 
reigned in the house, and we two, alone together, were talkin 

You, Mademoiselle, like a bvysicioan at his « xperiments, gave to 
your heart and tmnine now a greater mad now a le de gree of heat 4 
vou obser | vou reflected ; and our feelings were, for you, no 
I { " 1 ’ na Mademoiselle, I shall come 
l k to I } in God name. do not sit up with me again! 


Do not show me aga‘n so much goodness, if you have decided 
not to show me still more !” : 

In the end Zélide married M. de Charriére, though he was 
one of the people who went to the sacrificial altar of matrimony 
with trembling limbs. The truth is Zélide was as entirely 
unfitted for marriage as for the single life. It was her misfor- 
tune to live in an age so amorous as that of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. But I am speaking clumsily when I 
merely say ** amorous,’ unless I make it clear that I mean 
“amorous *’ with a well marked difference. That was an 
age in which many men and women were getting * too dainty 
for their uses,” or rather too sophistical. They had not 
found out what Bacon had seen long before—that the Stage, 
and he might have added Literature, is ‘* more beholden 
to Love than Life.’ From 1750 to 1790 they made too 
much of what they called love, and so upset the balance 
of life. This did not matter to the men of action—to the 
busy people; but it mattered terribly to those who had 
nothing to do but to loaf and invite, not their souls, but 
their emotions. Poor M. de Charriére, Hymen’s unwilling 
victim, though he could not cut and run, yet diagnosed the 
situation exactly in a letter which he wrote to his future wife 
in one of those uncanny moments of inspiration which come 
with extreme fear as with extreme hate or extreme pleasure. 
Zélide tells us that when the idea of marriage was mooted 
between them he declared that ** it was the very worst project in 
the world!” 

Very acute is Mr. Geoffrey Scott's comment on the situation :— 


* Matters were at this temperature when Mademoiselle de Tuyll 
returned from Amerongen. Her state of mind at this crisis in 
her lite is extremely perplexing and perplexed. She was twenty- 
eight: an age, which, tin the eighteenth century, might well fill 
a maiden heart with dismay Her last hopes of the Marquis 
had vanished; what was to take their place ?> A marriage of 
reason, or of inclination ?) She had thought about it so much 
that, in her own phrase, she no longer knew whet a good marriage 
meant. She was weary and disillusioned, the prey of conflicting 
moods; and the morbid activity of her mind entangled cach 
mood in a chain of arguments She had at different times reasoned 
herself into love with Bellegarde and out of love with Hermenches ; 
she could reason herself in or out of anything or anybody. What 
process should she adopt towards Monsieur de Charri¢re ? The 
dull routine of the great house at Zuylen gave her the vapours. 


She relinquished algebra and mechanics and applied herself list- 


lessly to painting. But nothing availed to lighten her neurasthenia. 


The sudden death of her mother threw her into even profounder 
desolation. *No words,’ she writes to Hermenches, * can depict 
the horror in which we are plunged. I can neither read nor write : 
these few lines have cost me infinite difficulty. I work when 


[ am alone, or I go and ery with my mother’s old maid.’ In this 
mood the idea ot love became ‘a crime. The melancholy which 
had always lain beneath the surface of Belle’s exuberant life 
darkened all her thoughts. * If we had Carmelites in this country,’ 
she exclaimed, *l would become a nun. Should she remain 
single ? ‘Ah, Mademoiselle,  restez ded Prince 
Henry of Prussia had exclaimed at the close of a courtly flirtation. 
Alas ! the single state was not her calling. Had she not admitted 
that, to her mind, * Virgin-Martyr’ was a tautological expres- 


sion ?” 


comme vous ¢ics! 


It must not be supposed from all this that Zélide was in the 
very least a husband hunter or that it has ever crossed Mr. 
Geoffrey Scott's mind that she was. She was nothing of the 
kind. She was merely a very acute arguer and analyzer of the 
emotions, who unfortunately found herself in an environment 
in which marriage and sex were, I will not say the chief, but 
almost the only potent ingredients. In another age she might 
have had Politics, or Theology, or Science to distract her 
mind ; but, as it was, the only premises left for women in her 
epoch were the relations of men and women, and not the 
natural relations, but something which was agreed upon in 
their place. 

These relations, in various shapes and forms, were the 
only bricks out of which she could build her syllogisms. 
Without syllogisms and their conclusions, her strangely con- 
The effect of 
all this *argufying’’ on the male mind was shattering. 
Potential husbands fled her like enchanted ground. 

Take the case of poor Lord Wemyss, who had been exiled 
Zélide nearly 
clutched him. By a sort of extraordinary accident he 
hecame a candidate for Zélide’s hand, and, as Mr. Scott says 
with his usual discernment, in the absence of Carmelite nuns 


ditioned mind would have starved to death. 


in 1745 and was rather a devil of a fellow. 


Zélide proposed to accept his offer. It was pointed out to her 


that Lord Wemyss was violent, despotic and notoriously 


dissolute, 


Those would have been excellent orguments to use 
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to most women, but to a creature of ratiocination such as was 
Zélide it was a positive attraction. ‘ No matter,” she replied, 
a being such as Lam at present deserves, at the very most, a 
Lord Wemyss. I should be too ill.a gift to make to another.” 
On another occasion, when another husband was pro- 
posed, she declared that he was too ** good and kindly ; why 
should he be dragged into my destiny ¢ Lord Wemyss, [ 
think, deserves nothing better.” Happily Lord Wemyss 
proved a bit of a prig. and also a sordid prig, and once again 
the automatic husband trap closed upon the empty air. 

Then recourse was had to M. de Charriére, the ex-tutor. 
He. too, was seized with panic as the prospect of marrying 
this really fascinating creature, never a virago and never a bore, 
drew near. Ile trembled. he begged for time—just a few 
months more. “ What are a few months. what is a vear, al 
the price of a whole life 7" Here again the situation receives 
a most admirable comment from Mr. Seott : 

“No wonder that Monsieur de Charridre repeated with an 
alnost wounding insistence : ~ Remember that | will respect your 
liberty to the last hour: up to the last moment of the last ceremony 
you are free ! No wonder that Mademoiselle de ‘Tuyll found 
herself saving. ~ He loves me without illusion and without enthu- 
stlasm; he is just and sincere to a painful degree. Yet how can 
I live without him ?° For here was the point of pathos in this 
tragic comedy: their justice. their honesty revealed to the two 
lovers, who knew themselves so well, thetr perilous unfitness ; 
yet she loved his © justice, he loved her ‘honesty of heart. © And 
so Fate's balance was weighted. and wavered, and fell.” 

| have brought Zélide and poor M. de Charriére to the altar 
steps, and there [ shall leave them with this one message 
to my readers. If L have not proved a good drummer in 
front of the stage. at the great Book Fair, I would implore 
them to put the fault down to me, and not to Mr. Scott. 
Let them read the book and see the play out. IT am con- 
vineed that if they do, those who were doubters, till they 
judged on firsi-hand evidence, will say: “ What a good 
thing we did not decide on a critic’s hearsay.” 

J. Sr. Loe Srracney. 


| THE 
FIFTH COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR AN 
ORIGINAL WARNING IN SIX LINES OF VERSE, 





We should prefer to leave it at that; but perhaps we should 
then be leaving our readers at a loss. Any kind of warning 
will suit : but the more gruesome the better. We suggest the 
following examples that the end of the world is at hand, 
that “this account is lone overdue.” that the water must be 
turned on before the gas is lit, that passengers should look 
behind them before alighting. that it is forbidden to cross the 
line except by the bridge. We shall be glad to receive warnings 
against excessive drinking. against the theft of a book. against 
Iving, laziness or greed. against obstructing the constable in 
the execution of his duty or walking abroad in thunderstorms, 
against sleeping with the window shut, eating asparagus with 
gingerbread. or leaving the kev under the door-mat. A 
fertile invention will easily discover occasion for disaster. 
It may be that an instance would serve as a warning ; in which 
case the poem would be an epitaph. Tt is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that both crime and penalty will be clearly stated. We 
shall allow competitors as much freedom as we can, and we 
shall even consider patiently remarks upon the Yellow Peril, 
er the decay of morals. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, May 29th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page S25 of this issue. 

4. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

$. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
coinpetition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors, 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Sprctator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Tne latest addition to Messrs. Harrap’s series, Our Debi lo 
Greece and Rome, will be useful, no doubt : but it is astonishingly 
loose in construction and naive in tone. It is a volume 
on Sappho and Her Influence. by Professor David M. Robinson, 
First we shall give it what praise we can. Obviously Professor 
Robinson is learned, and he has an enthusiasm for his subject, 
Most of our * knowledge ” about Sappho is abolished for 
us: Phaon, for example, has sunk into a myth; there is no 
evidence that anyone actually flung herself down cliffs for 
love of a man called Phaon; and there is evidence that, 
if anyone did. it was some other Sappho. At least, that is 
what we gather from Professor Robinson. Most unfortunate 
of all, Sappho’s reputation for beauty goes finally. From a 
papyrus recently discovered we learn : 

In shape she seems to have proved contemptible and ugly, 
fer in complexion she was dark, and in stature she was very small.” 
But the greatest value of the book is as an anthology of English 
translations. And, since Professor Robinson often vives 
two or three versions of the same poem, we have an impressive 
lesson in the limitations of translation: for the versions 
ure nothing like each other in tone or movement. Perhaps 
it will please readers to have two versions to contrast : they 
are not as far apart as most. The first is Thomas Moore's 
(a creditable effort for him) :-— 

“Oh, my sweet mother, ‘tis in vain, 
I cannot weave, as once | wove, 
So wildered is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth | love.” 
Landor packs twice as much into his version :-- 
* Mother, J cannot mind my wheel, 
My fingers ache. my lips are dry, 
Oh if you felt the pain J feel! 
But oh, who ever felt as 17” 
Our complaint against the Professor's looseness and naivelé 
shall be attested by quotation. “ Plato,” he remarks, ** calls 
her beautiful. as does many another writer, though the epithet 
may refer, as Maximus of Tyre says, to the beauty of her 
lyrics, one of which practically says long before Goldsmith, 
* handsome is as handsome does. ~ But the utmost magnifi- 
cence of strange reasoning comes when he is defending Sappho 
against the seandals which have been attached to her name. 
She cannot have been anything but pure and moral, he 
asserts : 

~ It would be practically impossible for a bad woman to subject 
her expressions to the marvellous niceties ot rhythm, accent, and 
meaning which Sappho everywhere exhibits. Sappho's love 
for flowers, moreover, affords another luminous testimony. A 
bad woman as well as a pure woman might love roses, but a bad 
woman does not love the small and hidden wild flowers of the field.’ 

%* * * * 

Sir Oliver Lodge has written a convenient handbook upon 
Ether and Reality (Wodder and Stoughton). He takes the 
existence of the ether for granted, and nowhere deals with 
those physicists who think the assumption unnecessary ; 
but the book remains of value as an exposition of the properties 
we may attribute to the ether if we assume its existence. 

** * * * 

Mr. George Ainslie Hight has written a two-volume bio- 
graphy of Richard Wagner (Arrowsmith). He is indignant 
with the indiscretion of those who published Wagner's Wein 
Leben and certain of his letters : and he is determined to admit 
no slander against Wagner into his book. On the other hand, 
he revolts from accusations of ~ whitewashing.” 

* * * 
Men, Books and Birds (Nash and Grayson) is a collection 





Many persons hace reported during the past few weeks that 
they have been unable to buy a copy of the Seecravor at the 
hookstalls or newsagents owing lo the stock being sold out. It is, 
of course, difficult to estimate the demand and regulate the supply, 
But the Manager will be glad to send, as a sample, a copy of the 
current number post free lo anyone who writes to The Manager, 
Srecrarvor Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, WiC. 2, and 


encloses 6d. in stamps. 
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THE WORK OF RUDOLF STEINER 

pristianity as Mystical Fact. By Rudoli Steiner. (Putnam's. 

"Te, bd. net. 

The Threefold State. By 
Out of print.) 

lectures to Teachers. By 
Pub. Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Fruits of Anthroposophy. Edited by 
(Anthroposophical Pub, Co. 2s, Gd. net.) 


Rudolf Steiner, (Allen and Unwin. 


Rudolf Steiner. (Anthroposophical 


George Kaufmann. 


ne. Kepotr Sremer died a month ago. After forty years 
ofhard and various work he had succeeded in creating the 
framework of a civilization. Under his direction or inspired 
Ww his teaching, in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, 
England and America, there were schools. clinics, chemical 
yorks. technical institutes, farms, factories, theatres, eurhyth- 
mic classes, slate Quarries, an umbrella-handle and walking- 
sick business indeed, it that there was no 
yctivity which his principles could not permeate and energize. 
The framework is there: has Steiner left to it a will and 
a power of idea sufficient to set it onee for all in motion, 
to make it live and grow? His spirit was wide and gentle : 
was it also formative and strong? We turn 
fom the multiplicity of his achievements and observe the 
All men of ambition, and especially 


seemed 


must away 
impetus behind them. 
men of initiative in religion, sueceed by the degree in which 
they convey into the world their own focus of consciousness, 

: That focus 
ean show us a universe of detail; but itself it is not multiple 
who 


They must be rid of themselves before they die. 


A man of genius has only one thing to say 
Perhaps he can communicate it only 
Words and forms are equivocal 


but single. 
he is. how he 
by a thousand illustrations, 
it takes many subterfuges, as well as much honesty, 
this ommni- 


sees. 


things ; 
to compel them to represent our meaning. In 
dimensional world of the spirit we must plot down a large 
number of bearings if we are to make our position recognizable. 
Yet no man ever died too young. Onee a man is dead, the 
lat Judgement is over. The whole of him is presented in his 
life: we can say of him inexorably, ** He was that and no 


more.” Not, * He gave promise ~: not, “ He might have 
become great.” He lived and died and here he stands. 
Death is the proof of fatalism, life of free will. While we 


are in the midst of life. there is need for a tranquil and per- 
petual hurry against death, to ensure that the judgment of 
history is what we ourselves would demand. 

Steiner had an admirable persistence in’ self-expression. 
He had recognized early the which he would 
devote himself, and he applied himself with vast energy to 
exhibiting his own intuition of life. To have written so many 
articles, pamphlets and books was an astonishing feat: it 
And he had 


The progress of natural science 


purpose to 


is clear that he was never dubious of his aims. 
begun with a peculiar sanity. 
and of the analwsis of matter had frightened many who were 
insecure in their religion. Some shut their eves and com- 
minated (as the Fundamentalists do still): 
with 


some ran about 
unsensonable admissions and retractations. There was 
in especial that seemed miserably 
nothing that IT cannot 
would say, “and [ accept nothing that 1 cannot 
As to God and lnmortalityv. I have no evidence 


ingenuity 
persuasive. “J 


one piece of 


deny prove false,” 


a scientist 
prove true. 
I remain agnostic.” Isn't this a mine 


one Way or another : 


to spring under the feet of orthodox Christians ? Could 
anvthing be more urbane and logical? But stay Let 
Us persuade the agnostic it should not be diflicult—that 


from the beginning of the world to the end no man ean have 
Immortality. It 
has been saying, ** Here are subjects 


a jot of physical evidence upon God or 
appears then that he 
of which no man can ever, scientifically, assert anything. 
Let us place upon them a taboo and leave them undiscussed, 
unconsidered, for 


the rest of eternity.” Tle has betrayed 


his own cause: he has been testifying to the limitations of 
scienee. 

There are two knowledges, antithetic but never quarrelsome. 
Physical science is the tabulation of what is : spiritual science 
is the of whal The findings of both 
sciences are verifiable, and both call for a technique of experi- 
ment. The problems of the existence and nature of God, 


recognition must be. 


of immortality, of beauty, of virtue, are in the domain of 
spiritual science, 


When Socrates was on his trial he said, 





* If [have done wrong it can only have been through ignorance, 
For it is not conceivable that a man should know what is 
right and continue to do what is On the other 
hand, « flippant writer has asserted. * I see the better course 
and I approve it: vet I choose the worse.” It 
and he affords us a touchstone of spiritual 


wrong,” 


is Socrates 
who speaks truth : 
knowledge. 

We learn of God only by illumination : only by the wakening 
of our spirit: and the sole proof that we have learnt lies in 
our actions. We may give rules of conduct. prohibitions and 
commandments to a him in words as 
but untess. suddenly and organically, 
nothing. 
child to have been brought up to consider God as a mysterious, 


man: we may teach 
constantly as we can: 
he sees for himself he will have learnt Suppose a 
aun omnipotent man with a merciless eve fixed upon his comings 
and goings —or suppose him to have been educated in the most 
philosophical opinions about God, but to have accepted them 
moment 
of freedom he will find, with immense relief and joy, that there 
And he will 
be indisputably right: there is no ground in reality for any- 
thing he had imagined as God. That liberation is a first step 
knowledge: it) is not vet infinitesimal 
for knowledge is positive, it is not mere 
Knowledge comes to me when suddenly 


without individual enlightenment then in his first 


is no God: he will see the world with new eves. 


towards even an 
part of knowledge : 
absence of illusion. 


the world falls into shape, when suddenly [ find a new level 


of consciousness, when suddenly a light floods into me which 
Let us show in small again the 

Before, if men 
felt it as a deliberate 
trespass, T felt that actually it was to me. to me in my utmost 
solitude, that they had done some injury. So hostility roused 
hostilitv, and in my conduct [ was under the compulsion of 
accidents. Now [ have awoken: [ know that they can com- 
mil no trespass against me. for it is only T who am aware 


ean never be extinguished. 
kind of progress which has occurred. were 


malicious or inimical towards me, I 


of myself: and of that ~ [0° except in themselves, they know 
nothing. If another man could be aware with my awareness 
and still, with his own, reject me, then indeed I should be 
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despicable ; but that is eternally impossible. It is at this 
stage that I can begin to love my fellow-men—and not be 
loving myself in disguise. And now I have a firmer hold upon 
actuality. My impressions begin to come to me without the 
distortion of egotism ; and my actions are free from vanity. 

Can I relapse from knowledge ? Not if it has visited me 
in revelation ; not if my consciousness has been heightened. 
For my vision becomes a law of my nature and my will is to 
accomplish it. So, if a man can be taught to see, with the 
full expansion of knowledge, in what right action consists, it will 
be impossible for him to transgress. The difficulty is only in 
the teaching ; for he must be stirred up to see with his own 
eyes, and not by the rules of another's nature. ‘* The solution 
in itself is nothing ; it vanishes if the necessary fecling is not 
kindled at its contact.” 

They are more august regions than these that Steiner has 
attempted to map; the regions of myth and _ religious 
experience, the higher reaches of spiritual knowledge. And 
as from the beginning he was never perplexed by the claims 
of physical science he was able with full equanimity to take 
it for an ally; and he was able to suggest in many special 
sciences the impetus which was proper to their study ; we 
find mathematicians, doctors, psychologists, sociologists, 
and research workers confirming his principles in their depart- 
ments of science. He made it his work to restore to religion 
its inspiration in everything. Others were sighing for a 
religion in which the modern intelligent man could believe ; 
for they felt how great an incentive in life religion can be. 
Steiner was endowed naturally with the religious impulse, 
and the incentive was with him. 

It is another mark of his sanity that he placed his teaching 
under the acgis of Christianity,and proved himself independent 
of retrogressive and mediumistic Theosophies. It is true tha 
he accepted other religions as the groundwork of Christianity 
and called them in for the explanation of the divine myth 
and fact of Christ ; but it is necessary to understand both the 
great personal religions of Moses, Zoroaster, and Buddha 
and the mystery cults before Christianity can be thoroughly 
seen. A. P. 


MEDIAEVAL INNS 


The Inns of the Middle Ages. By W. C. Firebaugh. (Grant 
Richards. 18s.) 


Reavers of Mr. Belloc’s Hills and the Sea will reeall the 
essay in which he describes how he set out on pilgrimage to 
the ‘Griffen?’ at March, which he understood to be the noblest 
house of call in the Fens. Having lost his way amid the 
jllimitable flat fields and the dykes, he at length gained a 
lift in a baker's cart. But so swift was the horse that, before 
he realized the fact, he had been whirled through the streets 
of March, and had thus * missed for ever one of those pleasures 
which, fleeting as they are, are all that is to be discovered 
in human life.’ The writer, however, found solace in the 
thought that probably, after all, the ‘ Griffen’ of the imagina- 
tion was a better thing than the material ‘ Griffen’ would have 
proved to be :-— 

* Low rooms of my repose ! Beams of comfort and great age ; 
drowsy and inhabiting fires ; inglenooks made for companionship 
e You also beds! Wooden beds with curtains around them, 
feathers for sleeping on, and every decent thing which the accursed 
would attempt to destroy is 

‘Thus does Mr. Belloc apostrophise ** the Griffen of the Idea“; 
and in similar terms, it is safe to say, do most of us think of 
inns —if not of modern inns, at least of the inns of the past. 
Yo the magination the tavern remains the perpetual symbol 
of rest after exertion, of warmth after cold, of feasting after 
hunger, of fellowship after solitude. Yet, as Mr. Belloc says, 
“it is better to believe than to handle or to see.” And Mr. 
Firebaugh’s evidence, if it is not a little too one-sided to be 
wholly trustworthy, ct rtainly corroborates Mr. iclloe’s 
statement. 

Mr. Firebaugh, an American writer, is among those who 
protest that even the inns of Dickens's day were not the inns 
that we know in Pichwich 4 and still less does hie encourage 
any illusions about the inns of the remoter past. Lie adinits 
that by Chaucer's time inns (especially in England) were 
vastly better than thev had been, and he gives us many inter- 


esting facts and figures, such as an inventory of the linen 
boasted by a typical establishment, about the taverns of that 
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— 
period. He refuses, however, to accept the 
jolly host” of the ‘Tabard’ as having been a character} 

Boniface. ‘* He must have been an unusual type si 
such as would scarcely have been found at all on the pele 
And it is less with England than with France and MA a 
Mr. Firebaugh is concerned, and less with Chaucer's thas a 
with the three preceding centuries. In dealing with th “a 
he has drawn largely upon little known 
chronicles, and has sought rather to suggest 
to write a formal history. i 


“ 
S0r-Dellieg 


ese, 
contemporary 
atmosphere thay 


The mediaeval inn, as he presents it to us, was the clearing 
house for every kind of dishonesty, vice, sedition, and pesti 
lence. While the monasteries fed and lodged the rich and the 
very poor, the former because of their influence anq the 
latter out of charity, the tavern accommodated the merchants 
and artisans, and the high prices charged for the necessaries 
of life made it impossible for any but the roughest fare to be 
obtained. With the gradual urbanization that accompanied 
the Renaissance, meat and poultry began to find their way 
more freely to the common table, but vegetables formed in 
large measure the inn diet of the Dark Ages, except when 
“the unconscious generosity of the monarch may have 
provided a deer to be barbecued or made into a venison pasty 
a yard in diameter and six inches in depth.” ‘The inn itself 
was often little more than a hovel, infected with all manner 
of vermin. In lieu of knives and forks, which had Vanished 
with the decline of Roman civilization, guests ate with their 
fingers ; a dagger would do duty for a carving knife ; and as 
for napery, * the first thing handy served, whether it was th 
frowsy head of the tavern scullion, the skirt of a mantle, oy 
the nearest sleeve.’ The host was not only a profitecr and 
an adulterator of wine, but often retained prostitutes for th 
convenience of his patrons. Gambling was rampant, and not 
until hotel registers became compulsory in 1407 did legislation 
begin to deal even slightly with “the propensities of the 
tavern-haunting criminal classes.” 

Of the pilgrims, troubadours, pardoners. University students 
billeted soldiers, and the many other figures familiar to th 
mediaeval inn-keeper, Mr. Firebaugh writes vividly and piv 
turesquely. Some of the stories which he has culled fron 
old documents are necessarily coarse, and we cannot resist 
the feeling that he likes them none the less on that account, 
At the same time, no really irrelevant matter is introduced 
and, though the book is too loosely knit and suffers by reason 
of careless printing and punctuation, it is an interesting and 
valuable addition to the literature of its subject. : 


REALITIES FROM THE PAST 


True Dialogues of the Dead. Compiled by Francis Bickley, 
(Guy Chapman. 6s. net.) 


Tue congregation of these figures from the past into this 
volume has a singular and stimulating effect upon the reader. 
At intervals here and there down the long corridor of four 
centuries doors are opened for a moment, and we overheat 
such famous voices that we tremble at the intimacy. 

Mr. Bickley has added nothing of his own creation, and he 
has chosen his dialogues, as far as possible, from sources that 
had not even a contemporary dilution. The printed words 
in these little scenes are the words actually spoken by the 
mouths that once yawned with sleep, and grew dry with fear. 
They are words that once sounded, amongst curtains, furniture 
and clothes long since mouldered. The most remarkab! 
thing about them is their bareness and austerity : but that, 
no doubt, is due to their occasions, which are, in most of th 
scenes, moments of crisis, when human character is judged by 
events. So we have the last words of Wolsey, containing his 
famous regret. We hear also the  seaffold speeches of 
More and of Monmouth. One particularly moving seen 
that between the little Lady Jane Grey, aged thirte 
and her tutor, Mr. Aylmer, to whom she turned with ail the 
intensity of her brooding nature, after the bruising of he 


spirit at the hands of rough kinsmen, because he * teachet! 
ine so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements 1 


learning, that I think all the time nothing whiles I am with 
him. And when I am called from him, | fal! on weeping 
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whatsoever } do else but learpine is full of erief, 


hocause 


trouble, feat and whole misliking unto me.” 
Then there is the scene in which Fanny Burney. at the 
is cntertained to tea vi the house of Mrs. 


f her fame. 


She there 


height 0 
Delaney. 
her “ Very 


of Portland. and finds 


sensible, 


meets the Duches 
charming, htehbred 
ely free from pride, 


courteous, and 


pirited ; not m but free from affability 


8 5 vost mortifying deputy.” Tivat passage is worth itaticizing 
as a since of subtle insight How terrible that such a clever 
little woman sh wuld have been so foolish as to allow herself. 
later. fo wither away in the Royal boudvir: plaving a part 
which could have been taken without loss of spirit by any 
Society woman. 

There is another scene where honest John Knox says to 
Marv Queen of Scots. * Conscience, Madam, requires know- 
ledge.” Much more is quotable, but we have space to give 
only one more extract. The King paints a crue! portrait of 


Duke of Cumberland. It is Wellington who 


words : 


his brother. the 
rds the 


I remei ber a king hiian why the Duke was 


reco 
oO unpopular, and 


with his son, or 


; id. * Beeause there never wa father well 
hushand with his wife, or lover with his mistress, or a friend with ! 
lnot try to make mischief between them.” 


PALATABLE STEW 


fhe English Comic Cherecters. By J. B. Pricsil John 
Lear 7s. Gel.) 
Ver. Priestiey has several gifts, and not the least among them 


to make the most of his talents. He is a literary 
to prepare a palatable stew from rather 
adept in the use of sauces and 
takes a number of the 
from 


is his ability 
chef who knows how 
materials. He is an 

In the present volume he 
characters in English poetry and_ fiction, 


scanty 
condiments, 
most 
Shakespeare 


comic 
to Dickens, 
commentary, and reflection that may 
easily give the illusion of being more 
substantial than it actually is. — It that Mr. Priestley 
has made himself intimately acquainted with Bully Bottom, 
Falstaff. Parson Adams, the two Wellers, Micawber, and the 
other figures whom he has selected, and he writes with obvious 
enthusiasm. But for one ready to carp at the 
‘critical commonplaces ~* of other writers, he has little that is 
fresh or penetrating to offer us in the way of interpretation. 
Now and again he hits upon a happy and revealing phrase, 
observing of Pistol that “ he is not 
anvthing in life, but of something in literature.” he adds that 
. his flesh is paper, and his blood ink” ; and the closing para- 
graph of the book is an example of its author's oceasional 
felicity in clothing old truths in sensitive and melodious prose. 
But rousing ourselves from the mood of pleasant 
stl ssne induces in us, we subject 


FF riesth V's matter 


paraphrase, quotation, 
inalert reader the 


is clear 


who is so 


as when, 


when, 
ss which his smooth style 
analysis, we have to confess 
for example, the chapter on 
which seek, in the 


to ¢ loser 
Take. 


few 


hat it is somewhat thin. 


Wellers. Opening with a pages 


immer which Mr. Lytton Strachey has made fashionable, 
to suggest the atmosphere of early Victorian England, it 
Ives itself into little more than a string of quotations, 
though some semblanee of a critical background is attempted 


which be draws between the 
and that of Sam, the former 
Kneeland, and the latter its 


main flashes of real iluniuna- 


the author in the contrast 
philosophy of Mr. Weller 


esenting the de 


Senior 
caving rural 
Wine urban eivilization. The 


however. are those taken, with due acknowledgement, 
Mir. Chesterton. Mr. Priestley 
hosen characters themselves, 


only pon his Cie 
But his quotations are alway 


draws freely, indeed, 


but upon the 


conmmentators 
de, and are spun together with the skill of a 
only for literature, but for life. 


wood desultory re but 


‘journal 
journal 


ist who not 


has a zest 
muik Ss ding, 


than that. 


result is an book that 


iim to do more 


hardly ¢! 
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im reminded of an evening party which 
in the year 1889 or 1890, and 
-live years, is still fairly vivid in 
drawing-room ** thea- 


IN re iding this book I; 


some time 


took place in Oxford 


how, thirty 


after the lapse of 
performance of soinie 
I quite forget what the plays were 
if to me at that time, and shv 
to me altogether a brilliant evening, and 
book, Mr. W. L. Courtney, with his 
appearance, 
most brilliant man 


my mind, A 
tricals 
about, 


had been viven. 
but T remember th young 
as L was, it seemed 
that the author of this 


pleasant, easy manners and seemed to 


striking 
was— the 
been at this party, or 
which no doubt 
mind, that he 
throwing up his fellowship and leaving Oxford, in order ta 
It was the kind of ste} 


not 


me then —as T have no doubt he 
in the company. It must 
after it. that I heard the 


impressed the scene of the 


have soon 


surprising news, 
party on my Was 
take up journalistic work London. 


that commented on 


certain to be discussed, and 
always favourably : and I remember feeling the sympathy of 
youth with this act of courage and wondering how he would 
him in my eyes—though I 
interest. Certainly it 


ighteen vears he 


Was 


oct on in his new life. It gave 
never knew hima kind of romantic 


was a courageous step to take. For about ei 
had enjoyed the sheltered existence of a teacher of youth ; 
first Merton, then for three Hiead- 
master of a school at Bath, and afterwards for thirteen years 
as a fellow and tutor of New College, had become 
one of the best known and most popular dons of that 
And now at the age of forty he out once 


upon his own, to make his way. 


as a don at vears as the 


where he 
day. 
nore 


was starting 


As he 


complet change of asso 
friendships and all othe: Which go to form a mans life 
and decisive change such as is generally exp 
‘burning the bridges behind you. 


says himself : 


‘It was a lations, surroundings, 


tatters 
a complete ssed hy 
the phrase 
What induced him to make so drastic a change ? 
back at the matter thirty-five years later, he finds it 
difficult to say. Hfe had been disappointed, seems, in an 
election to a Professorship. He had aspired to become 
Whyte’ of Moral Philosophy, and his failure to get 
elected wes, as he bitter blow to him. But 
perhaps there were even deeper causes. “* The truth is,” he 
that I soon get tired of any 
thou shalt not 


restless 


Looking 
rather 


Ss Professor 


admits, “a 


says in another part of the book, * 
post and want a change. * Unstable 
that the epitaph to be 
with this new disappointment upon him, 


as water, 
excel.” Is written on my 
career?” So now, 
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the academic life lost whatever glamour it had had. To be 
Treasurer of the Oxford University Boat Club and the leading 
spirit of the Oxford University Dramatie Society—of which 
indeed he was the principal founder—was no longer cnough. 
He was not prepared to resign himself to a * career within 
neademic walls.’ Do not men, he asked himself, grow old 
more rapidly at Oxford than elsewhere? Or perhaps the 
cause was to be traced even further back: to that occasion 
when he tried for a Scholarship at Balliol, but only succeeded 
in winning an Exhibition, which he refused, with the result 
that instead of entering the “ exceedingly highbrow ” society 
of Balliol, he went in for a Scholarship at University College 
and won it, and was soon immersed in the joy of existence 
in what was then “ distinctly a riotous place.’ If he had 
stuck to the Balliol Exhibition he would have been, he thinks, 
in all probability, ** quite a different person.” Ife might well 
have been elected to the coveted Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy, and this book would never have been written. 
At any rate, at the age of forty, which he regards as * the 
dangerous age”? for a man, his restlessness prevailed :— 

“<*T was now,’ he says, ‘a denizen of Fleet Street, a member 

of that august brotherhood who work so hard and have so splendid 
a faith in their calling; who learn to have new impressions every 
day and to begin the world afresh every morning ; who are good 
comrades to one another and real adepts in helping lame dogs 
over stiles; who are writing the history of the world day by day 
and who, to a large extent, still cover their industry under the 
cloak of a modest anonymity.” 
Do we. his readers, regret the change? Not for a moment. 
There are plenty of Professors of Moral Philosophy in the 
world, and so long as the endowments continue the supply is 
not likely to fail; but the number of capable and highly 
educated journalists is, alas! strictly limited; and, besides, 
there is this book which could not otherwise have been pro- 
duced and is very entertaining. It must indeed be confessed 
that the book is in many ways as tantalizing as most auto- 
biographies. There is so much more that we want to know. 
There are those two marriages, for instance, which are each 
dismissed in a single sentence, though the ladies’ portraits 
are both so interesting : and then there are those other love 
affairs, which you feel have played their part in this restless 
eareer, but are only darkly referred to. Altogether it is 
difficult to get to the springs and origins of Mr. Courtney's 
life. But let us not be ungrateful. THe has given us, in his 
rather desultory way, an extremely interesting document. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


FOURE BIRDS OF NOAH’S ARKE. By Thomas Dekker. 


(Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) 
Tris little book, which represents Dekker’s sole contribution 
to devotional literature, was originally published in 16095 
when the plague was at its height in London and the theatres 
were closed. Dekker, like other dramatists of the day, 
had been foreed into pamphletecring for a livelihood. and 
this small volume ef prayers was one of four very different 
prose works written by him within the year. The * foure 
birds of Noah's arke ” which here take their “* foure several 
flights’ are the dove, the eagle, the pelican, and the phoenix, 
sytnbolizing respectively innocence, courage, health, and life. 
The prayers arranged under these headings cover, for the 
period in which they were written, an amazingly wide field. 
Kines and magistrates are remembered, but the galley-slave 
the schoolboy, the prisoner, and ** those that work in dangerous 
works, as mines and coal-pits,” are not forgotten. The needs 
of each are visualized with the idealistic imagination of the 
dramatist and the poet. but at the same time with the practical 
understanding of one well experienced in the hard school 
of life. and they are expressed in Janguage which. full of colour 
and rich in synonym, show that the diction and cadences of 
the sixteenth-century versions of the Bible were as familiar 
to Dekker as the racy colloquialisms of his time. In so far 
as his prayers are theological, they represent an outworn 


emphasis upon the Old Testament. But whenever Dekker 


speaks from his own heart—extolling, above all, the virtues of 
humility, simplicity, tenderness, and paticnee—the very 
spirit of the Gospels inspires his utterance. The present 


ss 


volume, which is a line for line reprint of the original edition, 
has been charmingly produced by the Shakespeare Heag 
Press, and the introduction by Mr. F. P. Wilson is a model of 
what such an introduction should be. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SCIENCES. Edited by wi 


Brown. © (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) ™ 


PsycnoLocy is rapidly coming into its own. A few Years 
ago this Science was frowned upon on all sides as the pallid 
step-daughter of philosophy (scholastic philosophy at that) 
and considered unworthy of attention by serious scientists, 
More recently the so-called psychology of the wnconseioys 
thrust itself to the fore Owing to its more or less successfyl 
attempt to interpret the War-neuroses : and people not usually 
given to abstract thought were provided with an admirable 
opportunity of parading their private obscenities under 
the protective cloak of science. Psychology and the Sciences 
is a collection of lectures delivered at Oxford by eminent 
scientists and philosophers, in which the contributors essay 
to estimate the relationship between psychology and their 
particular branch of science. All are persuaded of the 
immense importance of reviewing the biological and philo- 
sophical sciences with reference to psychology and offer a 
most cordial welcome to the late Cinderella amonest the 
sciences. Dr. J. S. Haldane contributes a brilliant essay 
on psychology and biology. He regards all physical and bio. 
logical concepts as abstractions from full psychological 
experience, and, therefore, concludes that the relation of 
psychology to biology is that of a less abstract or partial form 
of knowledge to a more abstract form ; hence psychology is the 
most important form of knowledge. Dr. Schiller, who tackles 
the relationship between psychology and logic, maintains that 
logic divorced from psychology is merely an extended form 
of grammar. <All the lectures contained in this book are well 
worth reading, and help to break down the water-tight doors 
which by shutting off branches of science from one another 
act as all too effective barriers to clear thinking. 


THIS FOR REMEMBRANCE. By Bernard Lord Coleridge. 

(Fisher Unwin. 15s.) 
Lorp CoLeripGeE forestalls criticism by saying that this is 
* a slight book —and so it is. On the other hand, it is a very 
pleasant ene. It begins as an autobiography, but very soon 
the author abandons what would seem to be his first intention 
and gives us long extracts from the Diary of his grandfather 
Sir John Taylor Coleridge, followed by disconnected. chatiy 
chapters relating to the Law Courts, the siage, the Hous 
Commons, and containing a few good stories and much 
agreeable criticism of life. Sir John’s Diary is perhaps the 
part of the book best worth reading. He meets Scott but gives 
us no convincing picture, even of his appearance. Ele scesa good 
deal of “my uncle Sam” (the poet), but takes rather a priggish 
view of him, saying, “I cannot say that his conversation 
instructs or amuses me much.” He stays with Wordsworth 
and tells enough to make the reader sigh to hear more and 
in more detail. He is an eye-witness, speaking at first hand, 
and as such, interesting, but it is the fact of this privilege 
that gives glamour to his narrative which is not in itself 
very illuminating. 
THE NEW HOUSING HANDBOOK. By R. Reiss. (L 

P. 5. King and Son. 4s. 6d.) 
Nor many wecks ago we drew attention to a new Handhook 
of Housing, by Mr. Townroe. Now we have The New Housi 
Handbook of Mr. Reiss, who is well known in Garden City 


and Town Planning circles. We wish that habitable cottages 
were as easily produced as treatises upon them. These two 
cover a good deal of the same ground, though Mr. Reiss goes 


more fully into the effects of recent legislation, such ss the 
Rent Restriction Acts, and he prints as appendices almost the 
full text of the Chamberlain and Wheatley Acts. There ar 
also chapters on the practical side of building and the cost 
the supply of labour and soon. Mr. Reiss offers no eneourage- 
ment to anyone to think that under present conditions th 
building trade or the philanthropic landowner will, or can, 
produce houses for weckly wage-carners on any remunerative 
or economic basis. He resigns himself entirely to subsidies 
or other forms of public or private charity. Dut so far as 
jie explains the present conditions and familiarizes people with 
the needs of the day, his book may do good. 
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SHOCKS AND SERENITY 
By Francis Brett Young. (Cassell. 7. 6d. net.) 


a Horses. ; 
Sea Martin Armstrong. Cape. 


The Goat and Compasses. By 
73. 6d. net.) 


: ) table is. The 
Inner Circle. (Constable. Os. net.) 


By Ethel Colburn Mayne. 


For the most part the ordinary, unambitious ** practised 
tnd can write a much better melodramatic novel than the 
in of letters.’ Indeed, we might almosi issue a warning : 
Beware of the sophisticated shocker! The plot will be 
wuch ornamented ; the joys of rapid action and continual 
iolence will be lacking ; the whole thing will be too good by 


too 


alf. 

But Mr. John Masefield is an exception. le keeps a naive 
and we can see that his gentle spirit 
hardships. Joseph 


enthusiasm for his plots ; 
js pining for adventure and 
(Conrad took plots that were certainly melodramatic, but he 
ithem as though they were complex and stay-at-home ; 
is novels are never pure excitement. Mr. Francis Brett 
Young is a match for the good hack-novelists in excitement ; 
nd he finds room for subtler dexterities, too. In Sea Horses 
there are fights with knives, with rifles and revolvers, there 
re abductions and betrayals, there are storms and tornadoes ; 
ere is a lovely heroine in distress, and in the corrupt and 
ious Portuguese colony, Panda, we can rely upon the incor- 
ruptible and gallant Glanvil, who, thank heaven, is an English- 
man. The necessities of the story are never out of mind ; 
t Mr. Brett Young is all the time making his novel a much 
tter thing than a mere shocker. 
Ilis suecess comes because he does not waste his oppor- 


es. After all, even the hack-writer must have some sort 


physical 


1s. 


vise en seene for his plet violence is not the whole of an 


Mr. Brett 
well-observed. 


Young's subsidiary touches are 
We transport 
racters from Europe to Africa ; 


ring novel. 
have to our 
and we need a boat for it. 
{nv novelist would need a boat. But in Sea Horses the boat 

It is a trader that is just returning from a long 
The ship's officers have grown rather touchy with 
and 
Company 


nieus and 


ther from the tedium of being always togethei 
are anxious to be But the 
s the boat to a Neapolitan, and they are 


t again before they have caught a glimpse of England. 


home again. 


omy Hed 


es no longer to tell us this than in an ordinary novel 


ld take to tell us nothing at ali: but we are already given 


of realitv. the tale has already a body. At Panda, 


villain. We mi 


i him befor 


ve are due to meet the 
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BIMBO SOUZA.” 
Never has a a more impressive entry. 
But on Mir. 


eginning to show himself fascinated by the pale, mysterious 


BOMBA FERNANDO 


villain made 


complaint must be 


written, Bretl Young is 
perman of evil, who has more than mortal intelligence and 
devil. The 
of Cold Harbour was something in that fashion ; 
Hlorses. tut it 


to make us shiver nowadays. 


ipacity, who is as strange and horrifving as a 
ntral hhertre 
needs a vreat 


uf we meet another in Se 


tf power and of faith 


Mr. Masetield failed hopelessly in Sard Harker: and Myr. Brett 


4 
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Mr. Martin Armstirone’s talent is that of the “man of 
Ss +: andin The Goat and Compasses he bh n execllent 
vr his quiet, eas accomplished style Cron is 2 
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nalliv t (1 but w ire | 1 omintnly 
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Dawes, who does gardening jobs, has been regular in his 
attendances for nearly sixty years, and he calculates with 
pride that, at the rate of a pint an evening, he has now con- 
sumed a hundred and twenty-seven cighteen-gallon casks of 


beer. We 
steeple, and 


begin high up in air, at the top of the church 


catch our characters off their euard. Rose 
Jorden is engaged in more intimate conversation with George 
Geor ve 
is a nice enough boy, but he has no money and no prospects. 


Belia, an 


woman, suffers the indignity of having her 


x . 
AOUnRL 


Prentice than her mother would approve, for 


older daughter. a fine, handsome, self-confident 


apron blown over 
cust of wind. 

along the street. the 
And 
the characters we are 
thei 

chronicled with such a natural decorum that at 


her head by an irreverent Captain Crump is 


Vicar ts 


when we are 


pulling ferociously walking 


awkwardly and absent-mindedly. well 


introduced to started upon the com- 


plexities and interactions of love affairs. These are 
the end we 
are surprised to recall that most of them were hardly respect- 
There is humeur and good humour in the book : and 
to be rosé d Mr. 


has suflicient mastery of style to carry us with him. 


able. 
when more serious emotions are Armstrong 
For all 
its variety The Goat and Compasses reads * all of a piece” ; 
perhaps it may be best described as ** sound.” 

Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne’s manner of writing is as quict 
as Mr. Armstrong’s, but in comparison it is rather a hot-house 


Her 


pathologically 


introversion and an 
None the 


is a notable volume. 


quietness. stories are stories of 


almost tender sensitiveness. less 
they are extremely good: Inner Circle 
* The Shirt of Nessus “ is especially pitiful and affecting : and 
in it we have a typical example of the difference which modern 
psychology and the habit of identification have brought to the 
short story. A madman in the old days ran raving through 
the streets and teeth. Miss 
Mavyne's chief character in this story : but we see him through 


gnashed his So, perhaps, does 


his own logical mind, and his mind is dissociated from his 


actions :— 


Don't ou hear hin ] i} 
like a madman 
Yes, | hear him,” lL his brot] ~andh t his face be een 
his hands and se ed uj ‘ 
Oh well, it’s not | as 
* He’s { hed now I { l 
at nit I 1 aii T eT ! 
| isl Ih \ ' l t ’ f 
Sometimes the stories are hard to follow so much is told 
by implication; but Miss Mayne’s tact in words and her 
teadiness of hand are unfailin 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
hHE MONETARY 


By ARTHUR W. 


OUTLOOK 


KIDDY. 


Soon ; said and \ wwadavys nd es} 
since the readoption of thi Gold Standard, first as | 
prospects of dearer money, and second as to the « ks 
which higher money rates might have upon trade, that I 
would like, if It is possibl , to say something simp! l, 
I hope, of a commonsense character, with regard to t} 
position. I hope I mav be fairly intelligible e to 


those who do not profess to be famtliar with what are 


times deseribed as Money Market intricacies. 


son 


LocaL AND Temporary INFLUENCES. 
During the past week there has been a considerable rise 
Lombard Street, and 


were abundant, the has 


In money rates in whereas a few 


weeks ago supplies of eredits 


been actual searcity during the past week, and tl! 
Market has had to borrow from the Bank of Enela 
That is condition which, of course, always mx 
Bank Rate tends to b effect nd, ace ling 
during the past weck, Bill R ‘ Lu d Stre 
sai a 
< } ( ( ] wt; 
. 
v ch 
wl 
\ ( . 
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During the past fortnight there have been two distinct 
and very different influences operating on the Money 
Market. The first of these influences commenced on 
May Ist, when the Government had to pay out in the 
shape of interest on debt and repayment of maturing Bonds 
something like £30,000,000. This had the effect for a 
time of inereasing the volume of credits, especially as the 
Treasury had to borrow a good deal of the money from 
the Bank of England. During the past week, however, 
we have seen, first the gradual absorption of some of the 
moneys disbursed by the Government, second the repay- 
ment by the Government to the Bank of England, and 
third the payment by the Market on May 8th of over 
£11,000,000 on the new 3} per cent. Conversion Loan. 
These latter payments have absorbed all surplus credits 
and have left the Market for a short time largely dependent 
upon the Bank of England. I say “ foe a short time ” 
because on June Ist we shall once again have the Govern- 
ment disbursing something like £50,000,000 in War Loan 
dividends, and inasmuch as a large part of the money will 
have to be borrowed from the Bank of England, the Money 
Markct will once again be flooded for a time with surplus 
credits. 
Gotp As A Crepir Basts. 

These, however, are what may be described as local 
and temporary influences and have little connexion with 
the more important and enduring factors determining 
the general trend in the value of money both in this 
country and at other centres. Now that we are upon 
the Gold Standard, a circumstance which materially 
affects the volume of credits and therefore the value of 
loanable capital is the inflow and outflow of gold from 
the Bank of England. When we lose a million of gold, 
we really lose very much more than that amount as 
expressed in the volume of credits, because gold in the 
Bank of England as a basis of credit means that lending 
powcr is increased probably to something like ten times 
that amount. Conversely, when gold leaves the country 
lending power is reduced to an extent much greater than 
that represented by the actual withdrawal. This same 
truth applics more or less to other countries on a gold 
basis, and that is why among other reasons these countries 
attach so much importance to securing a favourable 
trade balance, because an unfavourable trade balance 
means adverse exchanges, and adverse exchanges may 
mean gold withdrawals and a contraction of credit power. 

For a number of reasons into which it is not necessary 
to citer in detail here, this country has for some time 
past been struggling against industrial depression, and 
evidence of that depression is afforded not only in the 
number of unemployed but also in our Returns of Foreign 
Trade, the latest figures available for the month of April 
showing once more an adverse visible trade balance of 
about £37 millions, while for the first four months of the 
year there is now an adverse visible trade balance of 
£1 140,000,000 as compared with £80,000,000 in the same 
period of last year. Moreover, while I am not attempting 
to base any kind ef currency argument on the matter, 
the fact remains that the past few years of bad trade 
coincided with the absence of the gold standard and the 
full operation of the system of ** managed” currency. 


Tur TrapE BALANCE. 


Now, in the light of this position, let us see what are 
the probabilities with regard to the trend of money 
rates at this centre over a considerable period. In 
the first place, it is fairly clear that if we get no improve- 
ment in our export trade and if the big adverse trade 
balance continues the exchanges are likely to move 
adversely and gold will go from the country, and as a 
consequence dearer moncy must almost inevitably ensue, 
especially towards the autumn when we have to make 
Jarge payments for foodstuffs and raw materials from 
the United States. If, on the other hand, we can rectify 
this adverse trade balance and the exchanges move 
in ovr favour, gold will flow here and our lending power 


will increase. It is true that if trade remains depressed 
there will be the lass employment for credits in commerce, 
but the effeet of that curtailment upon money rates 
will not be very pronounced if, as a result of the adverse 


trade balance, we lose gold. 


———— 


With regard to the prospect of a trade revival, it eq 
of course, be admitted that some of the factors ar 
beyond our power to control. We cannot govern politica 
developments in Europe or compel European or othe 
countries to purchase goods. On the other hand, when 
we complain of undue foreign competition in the matte 
of our exports, we are really complaining of these coms 
petitors endeavouring to coax or attract orders h 
Jow prices which in their turn are due—so far as Gena 
at all events is concerned—not to lower money rates 
which are much higher in Germany than in this country, 
but to matters affecting industrial organization, capital. 
ization of industry and the organization of labour both 
as regards wages and working hours. In other words 
it would seem that these foreign countries—or some of 
them at all events—are recognizing that the situation 
is one which calls for increased and cheapened production 
and that the countries concerned, including their Wage- 
earners, are counting upon ultimate results not only 
in the shape of a favourable trade balance but of wages 
themselves expressing greater purchasing power through 
output of goods having been multiplied. Such a pro- 
position not only seems to represent a very practical 
and real facing of realities, but it also means that the 
maximum of trade can be financed on the minimum of 
credit. In other words, while increased trade turnover 
may call for more capital, the strain on banking and 
credit facilities generally is lessened to the extent that 
prices are brought to a lower level. 


Tune Human ASPEcts. 


Now, if these considerations are applied to our own 
country, I suggest that the monetary outlook becomes 
a very human affair not based upon any arbitrary 
decisions of the Bank Court or of London Bankers gener- 
ally. It is a matter which at the outset at all events is 
far :nore directly concerned with industrial than with 
financial organization. It may be, of course, that if 
the present short-sighted policy of restricted output 
is continued and our trade is consequently checked, we 
might have to raise money rates to protect our gold, 
but the fault would not lie with those who raised money 
rates but with those who made it necessary for the 
rates to be raised. I must not, however, be understood 
as asserting that high prices and restricted production 
in this country are entirely due either to Trade Union 
restrictions or to a “¢a’ canny” policy on the part of 
the workers. I believe that in many directions the 
movements may be directly traced to capitalist rings 
and to excessive retail profits. I do say, however, that 
these are causes which require to be faced, investigated 
and dealt with more than any pertaining to our banking 
and currency system. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Rise iN ReBBER. 
Tur rise in rubber and in rubber shares has presented a 
marked contrast to the comparative stagnation and dullness 
which has characterized other departments of the Stock 
Exchange. How far the rise in rubber itself may be attributed 
to increased demands by the consumer in the United States, 
Germany and elsewhere in connexion with an actual or an 
anticipated revival in trade, or how far it is due to panicky 
buying based on the excited rise in the commodity as stimu- 
lated by restricted production it would be diificult to say. 
Both have probably played their part. Stocks in the United 
States appear to be low, while the most casual examination of 
our Returns of Foreign Trade shows that shipments of rubber 
to Germany alone during the past four months have been 
something like three times the total for the corresponding 
period of last year. To America also our shipments (in value) 
for the past four months are double those of the same period 
last year. 

% * CS % 

Not a few impartial observers are beginning to feel that, 
however much the rubber restriction arrangements might have 
been justified at the outset, the arrangement is producing 
results which had scareely been anticipated, and that. for 
healthy conditions to prevail, there should be some relaxation 
of the restrictions. The interest of shareholders in the 
Rubber Companies deserves, of course, all proper considera- 
tion, but on the other hand, and at a moment when a revival 


in trade is delayed in many directions through unduly high 
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prices for raw materials, these are not the days for forcing 
combines or any forms of restriction of output to excess. 
* % * * 
EmeLoy Bririsit Labour. 

There were two points disclosed both in the Annual Report 
and the recent Annual Meeting of Brvant and May. Limited, 
which are of particular interest. In the first place, the Report 
itself showed a prosperous position, the net profit having 
increased by over £50,000, while in the second place it is evident 
that the Brymay Co-partnership scheme is proving of advan- 
tage both to the company and to its employees. fn his 


speech the Chairman pointed out the employees’ share of 


the profits under the Brymay Co-partnership scheme for last 
vear was £41,895, an item which did not exist in 1914. Wages 
and salaries in 1914 were £95,000, while last year they amounted 
to £364,000. The Chairman thought that these figures 
have convincing proof of the progress and soundness of the 
company’s business. A. W. K. 
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Colour in all its charm is demonstrated in Story’s reliable 


Piain Carpets 


Standard Quality Axminster from 410.6 per yard. 


STORY’S 


49-53 Kensington High St., W. 
Stor 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Pro3.) 
MAY Isth, 19th and 2Ooth,. ** NOT FOR SALE,” trom tie novel by 
Monica Ewer. starring Gladys Hamer, Ian Hunter and Mary Odette ; 
* THE FEMALE,” storring Betty Compson ; Scenic, te. MAY 21st, 
22nd and 234 “ THE BREATH OF SCANDAL,” starring Betty 
Blythe, Lou Tellegen and Patsy Ruth Miller ; Me THE SNOB,” 
starring John Gilbert, Norma Shearer, Conrad Nagel anil Phyllis 
liaver ; Interest Film, « 
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EAGLE STAR & BRITISH 
DOMINIONS. 





BOARD'S CONSERVATIVE 


POLICY, 





STRONG Reserve PosiTION. 


Presiding at the Annual General Meeting 
and British Dominions !nsurance Co., bt 


¥ of the Kavie Nt 


l., held on Thursday 


ar 


Sir Edward M. Mountain, Bt., in moving the adoption of the 
™ t 


Report aad Accounts, said that in their 
including Group Life, 3.980 new policies, 


were issued, Of this, orly £25,200) w 


Life De partinen 


assuring £1,810,794 
as reinsured, The 
mortality experience of 1624 was well withi 


n the FXPECtatien 


while the — from the incidence of mortality was substantia} 
° ‘, 


Last vear the had heen able to declare large bonuses On the 
quinguennial valuations of the “ Star” and “ Se ptre” funds, 
During the period covered by the accounts, as a result of +h, 


survey of the “ Eagle” and *~ English an 
their actuaries had advised the payment 


largely in excess of those paid in the past. 


also, were likely to be most eratifving to 


d Scottish” funds 
of interim honuse 
Future bonns 
the policy holder 


Phe sum of £16,581 in respect of the “Sceptre” Fund Valnati 2 


as at Dec: smber 3ist, 19223, and a further su 


a transfer on account of interim protits fre 
non-participating Life business, had been ec: 


and Loss Account. The shareholders woul 
Life Department was contributing substan 
and loss and this was likely to continue in 


THe Grove Ixscrvance Pot 


m Of £40.G000. beiny 
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l observe that the 
tat sums to profit 
the future, 
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A feature of the year’s working wes the revision of their 


Group Insurance contract and the introduct 


prehensive form of poliey which should be of a 


all employers who realized that the prosneri 
was intimately associated with the welfare 
class of insurance was steadily cxpanding 

é i 


| their books representatives of most of the 


the country. 
Tue Fire DerarrMent. 
Dealing with the Fire Departinent, he sai 
their premium ineome in the United States 


the past vear by approximately 460,000, a 


certain commitments might he detinitels 


vam of 48.583 had been paid as a refurn 


| debited to the past years accounts, As 


adjustments, they had every contidence that 
in U.S.A. and Canada would show a marked 


future. He was pleased to inform them that 
| who had had long experience of Fire ge 


for many vears past hed been one of the 
the United States Branch of the North Rep 


ion of a more on 
4 ! ! 
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Mr. R. P. Barbi 

nee in America and 
ant Maragers ¢ 


nage Mercantil, 


had recently been added to their staff of valued representatives 


in the United States. Their Fire business at 
in other parts of the world continued to give s 
and ofter providing for the special refund « 
to, assum of €14,085 had been transferred to 
Account. 

Marine DereartMeENT. 


The General insurance Department yielded 
and the Marine Department £31,000. Notwithstanding 


unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in 
the very conservative policy adopted by 
the Jast five vears was justifving itself. 
forward last year included provision for to 


home and vencially 
atisfactery results. 

f premium ref 
the Profit and 
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| 
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a profit of €28,85] 


Marine [nsurance, 
the Board during 


The Reserve carried 


ses of cargo due to 


the Japanese earthquake. All these claims bad now been 


settled and so their Reserve position was ¢ 
it was lest vear. 

There was no doubt, he thought. that 
Marine section of insurance business wot 


reorganisation. The great difficulty at the 


that the market was far too large for the 
offered. As he had recently stated. certain 
had crept into the business,and he thought 


in their own interests, do well to deal with the 


Action in this direction, in his opinion, shou 
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Ist January last on account of 1924. 
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and humane man, on a cold winter night 
or woman dying in a London street 


This able 


in 1827, found a p 


and tried to get her into a Hospital without success, 
as he did not possess the requisite “ Subscriber's 
Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, determined 
to start a Hospital for men and women which should 


from this old-fashioned restriction, and the 


be free 


name of that Institution is the Royal Free Hospital, 
now in the Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. This Hospital 
was, until quite recently, the only one in London 


which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the Institution by apply- 
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| symptomatic of Neurasthenia, which in its turn is responsible for 
| most of the misery 


STARVED NERVES ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR LACK OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 


Fear of Impending Disaster, as well as the 101 ‘Troubles 
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INustrated explanatory booklet will be sent, with my opinion, to any 
part of the world, free of cost, postage or ébligation. 


| [rovvarrenecencesencenerncssennees COUPON... 


§ ot, tb desire ‘ ipation, Nervous Debility 
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The wise man 
deems it worth 
while to pay 
a little more 
for the added 


enjoyment of 


GOLD BLOCK 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/3$ 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
3 paling 

}-lb, Tin . 5/2 
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To ‘Keep you 
in Voice 


Every singer and public 
speaker knows the necessity 
for keeping the voice clear 
and resonant. It is not 
necessary for this purpose to 
use lozenges and pastilles 
containing drugs, which must 

used with caution, and 
which are often objection, 
able in their taste and odour. 


———— 


The ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 

Black Currant Pastilles have a 

delicious flavour and may be taken 

freely without causing any harme 
tul effect. 





- YOUR CHEMIST Society. The Society in a real sense is , 
STOCKS THEM John the Baptist preparing the Way of God 
Packed in distinctive I eYS —the pioneer, the bridge-builder, the road. 


. tin boxes containing 


4o0n + 1/3 
8ozn ¢ + 2/3 
llb. - - 4/3 


= eS So ae 
PT MO Cape 


? he wz 






Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


~~ 


ee 


FOR CHURCH AND STAT; 


SIR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS, Bart., yp 


Secretary of State for Home Affairs:— 


“I want to say to you, with the fulley 
possible responsibility ia saying it, that | 
look to your Society as one of the grey 
handmaids of the work of the State in this 
country of ours. As Home Secretary, 1 
thank you for the great work which ‘ae 
have done during these 121 years.” — 


DR. S. M. ZWEMER, one of the leading 


authorities on Islam:— 


“The general advance (in  Christigy 
missions) which has been possible in the 
g-eat Muhammadan world within the lay 
three decades has been prepared for by the 
work of the British and Foreign Bible 





The Committee ask for an income of £450,009 
to enable them to maintain and extend the work, 


| e ‘ . *.* 
| Please send a gift to the Secretaries, British and 


| Foreign Bible Society, 116 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, 4. 








DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and _ ill- 
shaped shoes that produce corns 
and bunions, flat foot and a 
host of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT, 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ItLustRaTED Cata- 
LoGug, etc. 

In all sizes for Adults <nd Children, 

Iliustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 














et 


FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued 
and Trained, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. 
£10,000 wanted for Urgent Reconstruction. 


DO HELP US. 


eaere: 
THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, §.W.! 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued - - . - £10,5 
Capital Paid-Up- - - - - - . - £3,5 
Reserve Fund - - : - « . ° £4,050,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - - - : £7,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughont the Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMI 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ase 
tained on application. 








> we De Oe 


a 





~ 7 .@2 A Good Housekeeping for every type of home throughout the 
; nin] _ We Empire will be illustrated by “good housewives © in the Gas 
Se. oe Exhibit at Wembley in the already popular pavilion specially 
<< ' he 7 Li) constructed there last year. Additional space has been taken . 
) ; NET'S, for lectures and daily demonstrations in the cooking of Empire J 
: Sal Phin Food Products by means of Gas, the Empire’s most reliable fuel d 
ww ( d 
2 WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 3 
m4 (In the Centre of the Palace of Industry.) 2 
AA RAD AVIAN EO OR DADO AIL Aha DP UCI Sa faCaVn Save Cat Sab a Wowatavatala’ Wav awavavavatare 


along the All-Red Route 


PFU YY VIUYINY 9 PURCEe OUAU BRIAR 





=> 
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TE | 
Me, | 
} 
Fulles, | 
sinds. conditions and | 
that ] Paget - cars come _to | 
Seat me my — PRA yb i : 
. IEREECTION, tor tt gives : 
0 this -_ coal power of perpetual 
iry, ¥ youth to motor engines. { 
e a ’ | 
Ly omy. spiri ime, Sir’ | 
™ Ld wal ea delighted with its | 
volatility, its power for hill work, 
its ready response for a burst of 
di speed, its greater —— and : | 
~ -ombustio t's always A 
' img yong " saibeeen” and N } 
reliable — spirit-—my guarantee 
7 medal assures that. 
istian 
1 the | 
‘- K h work 
oy | enneth works 
VY the 
Bible h d ! 
is a SO ard. 
God 
road. | IT’S A pity to encourage in any 
How man the habit of self-pity, but 
} ° : 
there is no doubt the modern life 
_ is a strenuous one. What with tele- 
PK, | : 

PRA i ] phones and typewriters and tape 
ant = . ‘ ° ‘ 
ret, aeerrithe Gat machines and dictating and signing, 

. PE | : ; : 

Uniform everywhere Reliable alway8 0.1... | to say nothing of listening to Jones at 
= | lunch while he tells you how he did 
—_—_ . : y 
5. the eighteenth hole in three—what 
| . ;  * 
sued with all this the day is indeed a full 
| one! No wonder if a man tells his 
wife in the evening he’s had a very 
Ww, 
wet c | hard day. No wonder she sym- 
— | pathises. “ Kenneth works so hard.” 
ED. 
| The answer to this pace and pressure 
Uni | Possdesit | is the Buoyant Chair. Never before 
vers Oo qe 
sesideapieas P y has human fatigue been so pampered 
A | ® 
Mv re, 
Pp YER’S Navy Mixture | and indulged. 
‘a must be an unusually good } ‘ ae ; 
er eta Fg tageig: cba | It is a chair in which to unbend to 
7 » ’ - | 
ei ype tobacco of a ‘lasses ee . e 
np Cag ast eh pis wernt the utmost limits of body and mind. 
| in the most exclusive clubs, in It is comfort carried almost to the 
camps and distant outposts of am 
; empire, afloat or ashore you will length ot sin I 
always find a large proportion 
of smokers with “Player's” in 
their pipes. » / 
You -have only to try it to ri. Pe zn. Si. e. 
understand why it is so popular. | — a 
EASY CHAIRS and SETTEBS 
The name “Buoyant” will be found under 
PLAYERS | every genuine Buo ant Chair and Settee. Most 
| good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
| NAVY MIXTURE | ot pr fom Si Guinee 
ID FD Re SS eee | Buoyant Sales De*sartment 
: P.1065 } The Buoyant Upholstery Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts 
| 
) | 
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P Oil- burning 
a 6 


by the new 






SS. RANCHI 
A CRUISE TO 
and the NORTHERN CAPITALS | 


16,609 Tons. 


NORWAY 














15,000 Horse-power. 





23 DAYS--AUG. 15 to SEPT.7. FARES from 30 G UINEAS. | 
On this cruise passen s will have a brand new P. & O. liner as their pleasure 
yacht at sea and their floating hotel in port. The 





to be completed of tr beautiful 16,600 ton vessels ce 











Mail Service, has four pas sens ger decks n clectiic | neer hift tsomely | 
appointed public rooms, including lounge ; ; wriling and card room; smoking saloon 
and large airy ane % “ ell lighted dining a 

faloon- broad promenade decks ; i AF 

first clues orchestra and a an 

skilied culinary staff. Ther /> BALHOLMEN 7 

is a limited number ot : 4 f 


cabine -de-lure. The cabins 


fad 
- ee 
, Ful ; STOCKHOLM 
a a - 
; , oD} 
gq ‘ ins 
of SE Z 
“4 
ao 
# 
\2 
e 
,) : = 
_* RS DANZIG 
> n,\ 
7 LON / } are unusually large and not more 
wee "ng = ROTTERDAM than two passengers will be berthed 


: ame iu any 
rig 
of the northern cap 
programme picturing the “* RANCHI” 
any desired further information may be had on application 
Jor Illustrated Programmes, Berths and further information, apply: 
P. & O. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
FP. HW. GROSVENOR, Manager), 


Pr. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 


GIBRALTAR & MARSEILLES AT HOLIDAY FARES 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eS ee ee 2 ee 2 eee! 


tds, the ** RANCHI” 
ital cities. 


will visit the more 


LONDON, 





Programme on Application 





—— 


“ RANCHI,” the second | 





cabin unless by request. 
Besides exploring the beautiful Sogne and the Hardanget 
attractive 
A plan of the itinerary is shown above. A 
and her Cruise with a cabin plan and 


S.W. 1. 
' 












CANADIAN PACIFic 


Ney ~~ 





SPANS T ‘ WORLD 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
U.S.A. 
CANADA 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Winieelian. to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 

















When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 


For Sunes, s, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 | . 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 | LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 

















onooonooniocooaccciciacocoaacrctctcta 
UNION-CASTLE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MA€NIFICENT 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICA. 
HOLIDAY TOURS 
to MADEIRA or CANARIES. 
ANTWERP, 







MAIL 















Also to 
ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 





Fares and Sailings on appli ym tc > Tie ad Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Strect, London,  E.C. 3. Bran Ny Offic at  Soutl lampton, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Live peel, und Glasgow. 


Seoceccocertucnaats SEEAEE) pA JaSSEes 
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FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing penslestey of nies delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 


Per doz. Per doz. 
Bottles. 3-Bottles. 
Vin de Graves po ing po ose 30/- " 17/- 
o. Supe ese ea 36/- 20 
Sauternes... eos eee ose 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superie ure sims — mae §2/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station in t i 1K m, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited. 
37. NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET SPREN 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 














THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


“i APPEAL 


to the men and wom en of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the prac tical example of heroism and hum unity to givs 
generously in support of this great Service.’ 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 

Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.”’ 

Will you aleo remember the Life 


There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lorp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Surr, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


-Boats in vour will? 

















LINEN SHEETS 


are the best inducement for a good night's 
rest. They are smooth and 
or cling to the body. 

Let us send you a S.P. 165.—Bleached Irish } 


ao not crease 





copy of eur Cata- hemmed. Good heavy quality we can 
loguc No. 40 P. We recommend to give every satisfaction. 
guarantee ali our BS ards LINEN SHE I rs Per pair 
goo ds, and pay car- (Sin he 
ria: on alt orders 24 3 : rik cD — sae Tages 7/6 

: ; x - oul / 
of 2 20/- ups rds in 2 ‘ - 59 11 

ik PLAIN LINEN PILLOW ¢ ‘ale 
a 20 x 30 inches .. Each 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


LTD 
London _ Kiverpoo! 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





Exhibitions. 
i ae a ae ee a eh ee eee, 
EW ENGLISH ART CL U B.| 
Spring shibition. Contemporary Painting. | 

spriNe, GARDENS GALLE lrafalgar Square, 10—5 | 








—— 
For Sale and Go Ket. | 





Exec xcell rr 


Near Bradford. 
ts £500—2£550 Pri neluditig 
ent Garden, Wa 


building. 


—<$—_— 
} IGH S¢ HOOL Bow 


Rent £3) on fl “# 
—Box 1: t Spectator, 13 York S t, Cov 





Gate sale? sale. 


pppres he “NATION AL CLU 
11 yell Road, $.W. 7 W 


BS, 


tern 6427, 
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COLLEGE, Erdington, 
: i . 


eacher’s Trainin 4 


NSTEY PHYSI 
A ee . 


S ; 
Swedis 





‘AL TRAINING 
h Syste off 





istics and M uw 








ational Gymnastics, Medical * 
a ir ‘Hoc! ( ‘ Tennis Nett Ss ling, Anatomy, 
Hygien Phiy l ec, bree Y¢ ;’ Course, P pe n application : 
@ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
PEACHERS, GROVE HOUS!I ROKHAMP! LAN! S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDEN? \\ LENSINGTON, W. 14, 
mirman and Hor . uy, M «,. G. Monte M.A lion, ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. W. il. Oxston I it mation icerning Schol Loan Fund and (rants 
i nthe tf oi | pply i cipal, M bk. LAWRENS 


irls’ Schools ry 
] INGHOL®E SCHOUL | <n 





tress: Miss I’, M.S. BATCHELOR (Ost 


Head Mis 


Ile ‘Ti Bt 
WV oopant GIRLS” SCHUOLS._WESTE 
Rey I LERINGTO ¥ 











i i ied Rooms (800 Gentlefolk, SENIOR houses (food mini KATHERIN S, HEATHERTON Lik N,  Head-M : 
7 1UNIOR houses no food compulsory). ly Kk. M HARTNELL, M 4. (Oxo ! ) r 14, £180 
TU ANTE D, smail farnished HOt SE in rural Surrey or rT H EK GRAN G Ki. BUXTON, 
W wit! otor-run of London ly and August. 3-4 bedrooms | BOARDING SCHOO! OR ( i 
th and tenni lesired.—W Box 1286, Sy t 13 York Street ; Head ( 
— nt arden, W.C. 2 | STARE CMAN: Prepat - , \ ! nxa Largs 
u aneemewen - . _ —— an tennis-courts, swimmiil bath, i Apply wu Hi AD- 
M" ~ HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, tT ens ee ee ia = 
W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to Pritish gentlewomen. Each room is fitted | ’ Sf O KarR 1 > ver 
with as fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephonosa, Write for appointment. | sS rh. 7 HE a N ial COL L - os IN BUR it, 
Mn. Hemming has five houres and sixty-eight rooms F | _ = AIL Br sta iy of Tineneatin 3 
———— | NDIVIDUAL PRACTICAI rei iN, 
- , iy? > Diploma Cours I nt! to 
Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanied. | a. se mang hater ell Money Phere 
= a -— Specialised Home Life Tr I lev hool 
spre Pry A tate! 
aga COLLEGE OF WALES, ne ae | oi Games. Motorin Ext ui is 
l Prospectus from Miss MITCHELL, ! ml. (3.) 


HA! OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR WARDEN, | 








































ARY’S 


1T. #=M 



































The Council of the College invit APPLICATIONS for the POST of SENTOR | A School for Gi with s1 len v1 1D Cl } 1 
WARDEN oi t HOSTELS for WOMEN STUDENTS, The commencing salary : 
offered £300 7 nnum, p ble terminall bject to a contribution of 5 pet } { Tl 1ing 
cel t l ted wmnuation S Universities, together with | 
reside the A dra Hal! ) M.A. Le 
" wh st t ived lat than the =6th May, 1925, should 
js ed t i ned, from whom further particulars of the appointment ine 7 Feat a 
may t bt } 
“i tly or indirectly, will mean disqualification. ih SCH OR GIRLS 
J. L. NEWSON, | ' me; 3 Db. JONES ) 
Seeretary. | neipa M DAVIE <8 
ares Stage ‘GE 3 . mune enn Ton «| The § in its own Is of 10a i Dayg 
TNIVERSITY COLLEC Ol THE SOUTH ¥ EST OF | Entran 
} SNGLAN] EXETER, Prosp PRINCIPAL, W rth ¢ Road, be 
“Le uth ¢ iate S i 
\ tions are Invited for the post of WARD! REED HALL of RESIDENCE ISS a IRONSIDE’S BUR] U. 
for M Students ticulars and conditior of appointment can be \ aN 4 oe. > vis cl Use 
from the REGI rRAR to whom ap itions houkd be ‘nt by June Ist, 1 } M Jol rev sigt Sab AND SECRETARIAT tAINING, 
e : - _—_— , pplication 73 Gower 5S W.C. 1, 
YPSOM COLLEGE. Wanted for S« ptember next (a) Head ot ~ ag eee ae 
at 4hsbe \ » \ } 
I Class e: (b) Master to teach Physics and Mathematics.—Apply Head- ( ae SCHOOL, | FARLEY HAI ear Oaka I's 
faster. Epsom Col I Staff Gow md education f ural of ( in 
~ - - —— — --— -- —————— ; cl r country re e, 65u0tt ~ ! l i Mi rile il D, 
‘AMBRIDGE man with some knowledge of book ‘publishing ram Colles Miss KITTS. — 
nd small capital 3 position in publishing house with view to par r- | — “ pancho : Ee ess ae 
ship or t iL others wi il busin Box 1287, the Specjator, | (LDER GLRLS SCHOOL, BEASCALE. 
13 York St ( ( ‘ Wwe. - 
———~ —__—_—__—_— ~ _— - | li l l 
YAR KE B R S “FOR EDUCATED GiIRLS.—Unique ‘Training |} A nd education on Pul PREPA! CHOO! , 
. etarial Method Six to twelve months tesidential Hostels recom- | 8 to 13 yen LPPER SCHOO! Is, 14 to 19 
mend wts after training secured tl gh Appointinents Dey nt.— I rosse, hocks ‘ tel : 
CENTRAL ‘EMPLOYMENT BUREAI AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS NASSO- | Bsc London, ¢ E, i Mat ; l 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. } __For il ed prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS Seo ae = 
———- ee pas ~GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMIT SD, 
| ST. BRIDE'S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUM ‘aTONsHIRE, 
ec tures, Scholarships, &r. ; 
ee - ¥ = Sc tance ~ og The School Buildir Ho h S and two Junior) are 
T NIV ;E RS I1T YX bd i iL, O N D O N ° | te ton hill overk of Clyd 
i Preparation tor if kn h and § ti t ities, Domestia 
The following Lectures have been art . } Scien Department. is. to 1 gns, (exclu i Mus ic and Dancing), 
A Comrec of Three Lectures on “ LI KOMANTISME ET LA LANGUB FRAN- | Two Entrance Sch tenable for four y olfered to girls of 144 
CAISI vill be give French) t fessor FERDINAND BRt ag Ba 1 | lilustrated prospec cation to HEAD-MISTRESS 
je la Faculté des Lettres, Université d Ass it UNIVERSITY COLLI LONDON | ——— eae — 2 : ae ae 
Gower Street, W.C. 1), on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY ond FRIDAY. MAY ath /INHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
z and 2uth, at 5.30 = At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by His | 
Excell tl Freneh bassador (Monsieur A. de Fleurian). Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, H vurs School of 
A Lecture on WILLIAM OF DROGHEDA, AN ENGLISH CANONIST AND Modern Hist , Somerville College, 0 i. 
CIVILIAN OF THE 13th CENTURY,” will be given by Professor FRANCIS Di | Bracing air from Dov Jowns and sea 
ZV LUETA (Resins Professor of Civil Law in the Universitv of Oxtord) at UNIVER- ee ; ns > aNED AG, iat Gr 
SITY COLLEG ki. LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on WEDNESDAY, MAY 27th, | Ss" HELENS, COC KERMOL TH.— Bandits School for Cirls 
2 at O.50) p.m The Chair will be taken by His Excellency the Spanish Aim- |} in the Lake District Miss Wit it LER. 
hassador (Senor Don Alf o MW vy Del Val, G.C.V.O.). } Special term 3 for ministers’ and mi maries’ daughters L.ntire charge desired, 
or MODERN IRISH FINANCE” will be given by Sir ERNEST | = ; a 2 1 
i. CB. ite Permanent Secretary to the Treasury of Northerr i. I E LAURELS, RUGBY. 
CHE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL | ‘ ; : - 
iwhton Street, Aldwych, W. ), on FRIDAY, MAY 29th, at 5 p.m. | class Boarding Schoo! for Girls Ent ance Scl ship Examination May 
| will be t nt Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.iK., D.Se. I 1981 “and 20th, —* ri her } J t ! PRINCIP ALS 
DMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET | oer IY GED \ : . 
EDWIN DELLER, Academie Registrar. Ore ENT OF THE aN. VPIVITY.—Board School for Cirls 
oahaeaie — —— ———————- —--- — - — ——- On outskirts of town arge gar n brenct ativ Sisters, ) i 
2 Be Biz 3 OF LONDON | 2 wid music examinations, —MOTHEI SUPERION, Glentield Road l te 
ree of two Lectures on “ THE ORI r OF THI H I GHEFI E L Db, 
CIVILIZATION " will be given (\ i Dr. D. G OXI LANE, WA RD, 
ITH, C.M.G., M.A., D.Litt. (Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxfor 7 2 od \ Bats 
SCHOOL OF ORLENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury Civeus, B.C. 2), on WED- | Pris Residential S ( ! rd 61¢ 
NESDAY i THURSDAY, MA‘ th and ist, iv it p At the first —— = = 
ture t uir will be taken by Dr. H.R. Hall, M 1). Litt A. (Keeper | , y_ 
Assyrian An thie Kaiti \DMISSION FREE, | Boys Schools and Entleges. _ 
WITHOL'T TICK eee me =. - — 
; E DWE ha. A i oT Ath NHAM SCHOOL.—S or seven E ince Scholarships 
(jRESHA M COLLE Basinghall Strect. London, B.C. 2 d ARTE, Aldesher S eee see Se Pama: Sr 
ssor FOSTER WATSON will lecture this term a low Mond |  S pincona Min ei oa ea csi Chest - 
~y seth; |” Shakespeare on S ean tonite’ Plave of Shabest ate »\ REPI Li wl | ( i tory 
\t ay \ ep ) N | ! 2 s { ‘ Ith Ve 
L } , I t i 1’ tu k 
ey ( H DOUGLAS peak on 2 Pee EPC a ORE ip i aaa —— 
M ' by } ! vi , W 7 ODER! MIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. larship Exam., 
st, 6pm. Li 23, f y Age, 70, High Tth, BIVI mm 23 563 por annum —Pat rr 
Helberu, w GC. L j ful th ES ORY | bs tine 





tom a en, = 
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REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 
Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A., and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Dreghorn Castle, Colinton, Midlothian, prepares boys for Public Schools and 
Dartmouth, 
UPPER SCHOOL, 
Craigend Park, Liberton, Midlothian. 
Boys of 14 and over prepared for the Universities and all Prel. Exams, 
Prospectuses from the SECRETARY 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
or the HE AD. MASTERS, 


I LL H I L L s © H OOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
An Examination will be held on the sth, 19th and 20th June, when several Entrance 
cholarships will be offered for competition to candidates between the ages of 12 
— 14! years. The nominal value of these Scholarships is £10 per annum, but 
this sum may be increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum 
of £100 per annum, according to (1) the financial position of the parents, and (2) 
the standard of attainment of any candidate and the promise shown by him. 
Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be accepted for admission to the 
School without further examination, provided that their work is of sufficient merit. 
For further information apply to the BURSAKR, Mill Hill School, London, N.W. 7 


ING EDWARD Vi. SCHOOL, 
BURY St. EDMUND's. 

Two House-Scholarships of £9 per ann., open to boys under 13. One Exhibition 

of £20 per ann., restricted to sons of officers gg on active service, EXamina- 

tion Sth June, 

Further particulars from NE \D-MASTER. 


* Bay 1D SCHOLALS HIPS, 1925. 
kK Value: £90-—£50 p.a. aceerding to the requirements of parents. Age limit: 
under t4on April ist 1925, 
At Preparatory Schools, June 19th, Final: At Stowe, June 30th,—July 2nd 

Particulars and Entry Forms obtainable from HEAD-MASTER, Stowe School, 
Buekingivem 


YLIFTON COLLEGE. - 
J Language and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £130 per year, 
EX gy ATION at end of May,.-—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clitton 


College, Bristol. 
EADING SCHOOL, BERKS 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professions, or Business carcers. 
Teaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £75-81 per annum.—Particulars may be obtained 
from the BURSAR 


ee ee ee Ss ¢€ BE © O Lh. 


TRINITY, JERSEY--CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School ter Boys, 

















Classical, Mathematical, Modern 





SHIRE. 





Forspers: Sir JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen, Sir ERNEST DE 
BRATH, K-c.8., Ce, M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esg., F. F. BOS, Esy., Str 
GEORGH MACARTNEY, K.c.1.8., AND THE Rev. G. O, MORGAN-SMITH, 

Heap-Masten: THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A4., PH.D, F.CUs, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France), 
GRADUATE STAFP. 

The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres, Own Farm. Beauti- 

ful climate, healthy situation, Every modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Prospectus, &e,, to the He ad-Master, Dr. MORGAN-SMITH 


— 

} RADFIELD COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held on 
June 16, 17, 1925, to award three Foundation Scholarships of £100, fom 

Exhibitions of £50, six Exhibitions of £40, and one Exhibition of £30, Entry forms 

can be _obt: tined from" The SE CRETARY, Bradticld College, terks 


NYUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near MAIDSTONE, KENT 
Ss Founded 1576. One or more scholarships of the value of £105 a year, 
ofe or more of the value of £30 a year, and a Clothworkers’ Company's Exh:bition 
of £30 a year will be awarded in July For further particulars apply to the Rev 
W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-master, at the School, or to the Clerk, 53, Palace Street, 
Westminster, S8.W 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head- Master H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
JOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, FE. YORKS. — Entrance Scholarships 
in June, £50— £20. School Pees, £75 per annum. Exhibitions for sons of 
clergy. Junior House for boys under 13. Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, PLC, 
Sand M.A... late ellow of St. John’s College. Cambridge 


INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Examination 
will be held on June Zod, #rd, and 4th) fer three Entrance +cholirships of 
£50, £40 and £30. —For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
WHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Head-Master, F. Eb Woo dal 1, M.A.,1 


" R.GLS. (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
£25 3s. 10d. per term 





























Last day forentry: June oth. Preliminary examination | 


| decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house 


ee 
——, 


CHOOLS AND TUTOR 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable estal 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (ki 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
Telephone ; Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in 
price 2s. 6d., post irce 3s. 


8, 
vlishm enty 
ad of ac hool, 


exist Nee, 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT 
B HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHME 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., NTS, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W,1 Telephone : Regent 4928, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with ne arly all & 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full ing rmation a 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 7 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTs, 


= — — ————= ————— — —_—_——_ 


Sei Cnpewriting, kc. 








ReoxsLD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, | &e,, required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to-- 








RONALD MASSEY, LOS Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 

CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
£ work, Either sex . an earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulay 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, L Montague St., London. wi 

UTHORS’ MSs. Typewritten intelligently, promptly and acew 

ately, 10d. per 1.000 wds.; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000, Plays 1s. per 1,000 wa 
MONA STUART, new Address. The Wandsworth Typing Bureau. Ford Hons 


Hivh Street. Wandsworth, SW. 18, 











{ECRETARIAL WORK AND JOURNAL ISM. 
Advice about opportunities and training centres in London and the pr 
may be obtained from 
TRUMAN AND KNIGHTPLEY, LTD, 
6L Co@tuit Street, WL I 





XARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
‘4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real traini: 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W, | 





PY PEWRITING.——Miss Ruth M. Speakman. 12) Buckingham 
St.. Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179.--Wor k done | for or Clerss Doctors. Architect 


Hotels, Gpdres, Kr. 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 2: 


A Private Residential Hotel, most t pleasantly situated on a quict corner over. 

looking Hyde Park, facing south, Ciose to Tube and "bus routes, Recently rm 

(ias fires and 

telephones in all bedrooms, Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, 64, 

per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 74 guineas (double) inclusive, 
Telephone: Paddington 8033, 


} EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Lid, 





Lanes aster Gate. 





P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Reg nt Street, W.1, 


Points INLE OF SKYE. 





ROYAL HOTEL. Largest and 


finest in the far-famed Misty Isle Facing sea Within 3 hours’ sail of k 
ot Lochalsh An attractive and healthy Summer Resort Every comtor I 
| Sale motor tours, goli course near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 2) 


tine Views Moderate Boarding Tera. 





ADY w wanted as sole Pp AYING GUE ST. in Country hous 
4 Olficer’s wife preferred Room for one child Every comfort, | 
garden, car hear sca social references exchanged Moderat tert 
1285, The Spe clatory, VS York Street, Covent Garden, Wu , 


NUMBERLAND HOUSE HOTEL, 51 and 53 Earl's Court 
Square, S.W.5.— Central, pleasantly situated, good locality, large publ 
rooms: comfort the ‘keyn tte. From 2) guineas.—Tariff 8. HORSPOO!I 











All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 
got SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.— An Examination will be 
held during the first week in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar- 
ship, value £100, and Six Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to boys under 
14 on June Ist, 1925. Boys under 15 on the same date may comprcte tor one 
of the Scho! arships, but a higher standard of work will be expected. 
For particulars apply to the HE \D- MASTER, 


Private Tuition, &r. 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTLION SCHOOL, 


o Voick CULTURE —— PUBLIC SPEAKING. Private LESSONS ONLY 











Apply: SECRE TARY, Woburn Square, London, W.C. 1. Tel. : Museum 2336, 

ALO “TLO? Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
du wit private ‘we ms in Stronethening the Voice, Breathing Plucney and 
Puts “Py Ah EN ferm s forward d 101 Strand, W.C, 2 


Scholastic ‘Jaenies. 


UWCHOOL rOR 
S- PUTORS for ARMY EXAMS 


’ ALL 
LEIf,.Y RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECTAL CAKK AND TUITION 











PAKENTS by ne tech pectinse i'l tworthy Intor: 
H 1 it hould t 
t, Loud ho. 4, 


GAbolemeal, Xr. 





HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Cround with 
stones only Cash with order, 7 lbs... $s. Sd... post tm Pat ay tr 
eartons, THE BREWHURST MILLING Co., Loxwood, Stisse 


Miscellaneous. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 
| _ Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 28. Specimens sent free. —-HENRY Bb. WARD, O7 Mortimer Str 
London, Ww. i. 











OME THING NEW FOR B AZAARS », SALES OF WORK 

\ PETES ag ry te hiv Handsome, novel, Hand loured Pott 
Ghissware, ecies. fea-pot Stand Certain success a { to porch I 

Vases, bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands Every pi HAND-COLOI Kt 
Besutiful colourings. Big profita, Customer wait Potter = | 
much admired and sold out before anything el it w had unt tool 

before hand we should have been safe in having quite the tim tl 

\ for full detatis RAIN LOW POTTERY CO., Dept °° Lindfield 


REAL SAVING.— WE RNS ATS, OVERCOATS, 
A 


COSTUMES, &c., quaranteed as now 4 intin 
arments for tree estimate, or we collect LONDON TH it Ni Vu CO, ob 
Chardmore Road, London, N, 16. "PI ‘ Add New clot! 








~4a\¥ 
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RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value - SPSL. SL LL. SLIP SPOIL SP SP SE SL SL 0 SP LP SL SL SL SR SL SP SL SL SL, 
8 e ured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158, on | 5 & 
¢2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel § re: S 
ents Gold, ed post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken | ¢ > 
hoot, os rwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 3 — § 
or othe CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. & a = 
—-—— ——_- — — 5 \e = al.Z J § 
—————— . A - @ 
TOUR House can he cle ared quickly of Cockroaches and Blac k- § § 
bectles by usin Plattis, a guaranteed scientific remedy which has stood § GL. LL LK IP SF SP SP IF LL SP? SP2 IP? IL SF SSP IL SF. S42 SD SL SPIT FI. * 
of 30 years rins Y 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from Sole Makers: > lust published. 8 
tence, row. \RTHS Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, | § , daca ee § 
“a arger es for export, lower rate is ' D. 
Bore. Largrr * -* a | THE FOREIGN POLICY ‘ 
AT ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, | 3 § 
wy A. i D b 4 p\ yr é PLAS Le 4 § 
NTS, S NORTHAMPTON, "18 OF CANNING g 
ee i§ Py HAR “-EMPERLI Reoder } alert 8 eases ; 
sident; The Most Hon, the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. | 3 By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Reader in 5 ern History, — § 
Tmvis Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the | § University of Cambridge. 660 pp. 8} X 54. 25s, net. 2 
UPPER an d MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hoepital, its branches (in- | r . - _——— S 
dol cuding & Seaside Home at Llanfairfecha M0, North Wales), and its numerous Villas | 3 bd A new e ritic « of the fir ‘st ran ak.” § 
about gre surT¢ unde . by foes cr thou een a of park ¢ “ farm, | N a. eo 
Work Voluntary boar ers without certificates receive & 5 
’ ticulars y= 18 : 
_ 1-7 epee Ry i CARDINAL NEWMAN 
—_ Jephone: No. 56. Medical Superintendent. : j 3iogra io — a : BERT ‘ S 
ae Pg aut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1, N Ma ign ys " J iterar & Stu ly bs BERTRAM D 
Telephone: Langham 1382/, | . + saci xX. 1 24 pp. 83 X 52. Rs. 6d. net. £ § 
peered nee v - — —— |8 ‘For all Mr. Newman's self-effacement, he cannot hi § 
|§ from his readers either his complete mastery ef his subject r 
T as Xr. |§ or his fine and just judgment of character... a new critic ; 
, —— | § of the first rank.”"—Neaw Statesman. b 
11R HENRY LUNN, LTD. SS —= § 
S 1§ Second Edition Selling Rapidly. § 
is SSE 5 eae Grr ere ae Oe SSS eee tow ° 
— 919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. } 3 NS 
5 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. § CONCERNING THE NATURE § 
15 sRU (EOF ; ava’ Hotels s ai S * 
5 1 0 BRUNNEN, = a LU ket 14 days Hotels and Rail. 3 OF THINGS § 
ustrated Booklet post free. § a < 
a cae § By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, F.R.S. 248 pp. 73 5. 5 
vil 5 H.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1. 4 Mls. 7s. 6d. net. 3 
—— 3 p) ‘ienti ar expositions ave 8 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS ae ory hy the best er =, expositions that have 
~— and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 826, D faa “ area’ Tor many years. —/imes § 
— —— § i iia CSTE <a 
1 | S 4 
| r Mt. PEPYS 
MOTOR 3 By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. An introduction to the Diary, $ 
ae PULLMAN |S with plentiful quotations, and a Short Account of Pepys’ § 
1§ later life. 320 pp. 7 5. 7s. 6d. net ra 
OW is F - . ‘3 ° 4S. Od. Net, § 
ing r : al , TOURS 1§ Ihe best record we have seen of Pepys’ multifarious  ¢ 
Answer the cal! of the open road. See « energies and pursuits.’—Saturday Revies * Most admir s 
Europe from a comfortable Motorways § ‘ rigs. - surcay ee ee adm 5s : 
in armchair. Have vou realized the advan- | “ able are the new particulars of Pe pys later life.’"—J/lustrated $ 
tg tages and pleasures of this kind of travel? | 5 I ondon News. E 8 
-- Venice, Dolomites, Italian Lakes wea coos 623 «Gays. a rt - : — ste aan § 
Chateaux of the Loire, and Switzerland ... eee oe 16», | § . Bett & Sons, Lip., Portrucat Srreer, W.C. e 
Wales, the Lakes and Scotland . eee eee soe 20 | LR LR LE LF LF LP2 LP LL LT SP2 LP? P20 LP SF 2 LL 2 LF2 SPS LF LIV AL 2 LL 2 SL2 SF 2 SF S- a 
One inclusive charae, Jondon to J.ondon. Get Jilustrated } — 
Frochure “‘ H from CONTINENTAL MOTORWAYS, LID., ¥8 | 
more Strect. London. Ring Mayfair 5428. 
e 10re ect, 
‘ 4 
; | BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 
ul | Re ady Ne xt y e oh, 
: 68th Edition. 7 THE TORCH-BEARERS. ol. 11. THE BOOK 
The Human Hair: Sa eee ee 
“ ° H In this second volume of THE TORCH-BEARERS Mr. N 
I, Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. ee ae ee tronomes \ | I of | 
By P ROF. H/ _ EY PARKER, Author of “ Uric Acid and the | re 1 of the roc display - ; ; Ee 
Hair *’; The Hair and the Nervous System™; “ Alopecia | de vele | nt of life. thr h tl ; : s ry case, tl 
Areata ": “ Anzwmia and the Hair,” etc. | 
This book is the outcome of a ad eater da a LORD JOHN MANNERS AND HIS FRIENDS. 
. te | 
Based or re tion Is given By a. 3 WHIBLEY. With portraits and ill 
ple, helpful st te | trations 2 ols, 30,/+ net. 
Every ly s r ; little bool ) ’ 1 \ 1 , , a 
ss Send at once for a FREE Vl ntation Copy of this valuxble little anh aathie é teks 
| 1 1 ’ d } 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 37), . i 
. 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. | “His portrait of 
t 1} Victoria 2215. ; . ’ - 
. A ae. Dae ; Ei < etre eee ee } —_—__— —— ——_ — _ ——— 
ae FICTION. 
Frese ai sesasisisesesnses Firr arn? YF ‘ee . 
RRA ARAARADRANIAADL ANAL TENEMENT. By JOHN COCKBURN. 7/6 net. 
4 ripping narrati ot Glasgow life... co ! 
| I's w t] admirable 1 : , 
The Fairy Queen invites all Scoot shea | 
| Children to see TITANIA’S PALACE nik dacitiihng’s i 
you an is pr the sau 
> at 350 Oxford Street. fis neo line iunenseane ak Gikapen,--ehaee. 
: i . = ae 
t The great Doll's House will be shown for a few ‘WM. "BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
id weeks before leaving London. It has many new 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
ld surprises of miniature work, and the books in whieh 37 Paternoster Row, Londen 
, r its wonderful story is told are on sale in the 
Py Children’s Room. —_ 
2 jults contribute One Shilling and Children RUGS THE MAIN CAUSE OF 
‘Sy Adult ontribut a ; agg | 
‘4 Sixpence towards | i the Hlome tor Crippled Cc A NCER 
m Children | 
> } e 
4 5 > rae) Y and a rational system of cure. 
< A & EB. B , By FRASER MACKENZIE, C.LE 
K \ ED | . AND ! Ni SAYS 
rs i 
4 350 Onrferd Street, W. 1. = ; . 
m | From a1 Booksellers or lirect from the 
{ ‘ Vas fair 1223 & 1224. " | Publis rs:— 
é ri | 5/- net. HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
ry) — | p , 182 EFVICIENCY HOUSI Pv \TERNOS R ‘ 
(ID DIODE IPL AAA AAA! stage 4d.) SF __ SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. eae 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Pub lished this we this week : 


A PRIME MINISTER 
AND HIS SON 


the Correspondence of the Third Earl of Bute and of Lt.-Gen. 
tuart, K.B. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. E. STUART 
WORTLEY, C.B.E. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Rennell Rodd, G.C.B., GO.M.G., G.C.V.O. _ IIlustrations. 16s. net. 


THE TWO PINS CLUB 


Written and illustrated by 
HARRY FU RNISS 


This chronicle of the Club's 





From 


the | fon. Sir Charles S 





# His pages scintillate with pleasant storics. 


doings is full of amus 


pen or pencil.” —The 


WILLIAM PURDIE TRELOAR 


A Monograph by C. E. LAWRENCE. 


Mo ning Post. 10s. 








ing sayings and of entertaining little sketches with | 


6d. net. | { 





Portraits and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


* Sir William Treloar wes a most human and many-sided man, and it is | 
the special attraction of this brightly-written and vivacious biography that | 
it enables one to realise this..—The Daily Telegraph. 


GEN. SIR HORACE SMITH - DORRIEN’S 
MEMORIES 


Second Large Printing now ready. 
1876-1924. Illustrated 25s. net. 
* A worthy record of 


SIR SQUIRE BANCROFT’S EMPTY CHAIRS 


Second Impression now ready. 





a distinguished career."—The 











ell bee pictures which penetrate to the heart of character.”—Daily 
Telegraph. Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 





OUT OF THE PAST 


3y MARGARET SYMONDS (Mrs. W. W. Vaughan). 


“Mrs. Vaughan has done good service to her father’s memory by | 
writing this book a varied and entertaining book."—The Times. | 
Illustrated. 16s. net. | 





Novels greatly 
in demand 


BEAU GESTE 
= CAPTAIN P. C. WREN, Author of “ 


Seventh Large Edition. 


THE CHASE 
By MOLLIE, PANTER-DOWNES 


Second | arse E-dition. 





The Wages of Virtue,” 
7s. 6d. net. 


, Author of “ 


CHRISTIAN HAYS. Second Large Edition in 
7s. Od. net. 


A first novel by 
the Press. 


JOHN FRENSHAM 
A first novel by SINCLAIR MURRAY. 


the Press. 


Fifth L arge Edition in 


7s. 6d. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, | 


Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 








| 

| 

| 
Saturday Review. | 

| 

| 


EDITH WHARTON’S 


great new novel 


THE MOTHER’S 
RECOMPENSE, 


gives a picture of smart society as 
it is to-day. It is the story of a 
woman who comes back socially 
after years of exile. Out of her 
past comes a menace to her 
daughter’s love and happiness—the 
man who had figured in her own 
life now appears in that of her 
daughter. This tense situation is 
handled by Mrs. Wharton with 
force and distinction; it is a beau- 
tiful and compelling example of 
the author’s mastery of her craft. 





7/6 


D. APPLETON & CO. LONDON 











The Shoreless | 
7s. Od. net. 


UNDER THE THATCH 


LAURIE’S LIST. 


IDIOT MAN: Or, The 





lollies of Mankind 


By CHARLES RICHET, Professor of Physiolegy at the 

Faculté de Médicin, P aris. 7/6 net. 

The Professor contends that man is far 1 th 
animals, and po ds to point out the ways in which man, both 
civilised and uncivilised, displays extreme stupidity in regard to his 
own W eli ite. 





WORK AND PLAY IN THE 


ARG E NTINE., By 


CAPTAIN J. MACNIE. Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 
10/6 net. 
Recnial scences of an estanciero with a keen s of humour. A 
vi account of hie im the b AE ntin 
THE HOUSE OF ™M AD AME 


TELLIER. By 

MAUPASSANT. Translated by Marjorie 
7/6 net. [ 1 # ' 

T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 


30 New Bridge Streei, “pees ll E.C. 4. 


GUY de 


Laurie. 

















‘The Little Sister of 
France 


A Series of Sketches. 
By DOROTHY M. WILLIAMS. 


This book reveals a 
pen, immediate! after 
ndon Edi 

1 


emy 8vo. 5s. net 


picture of Belgium drawn by an_intimate 
the conclusion of the European War AN 
te 


well-known L.« or, who read the early proofs, writes 
“The author's knowl e and love of the people and their country 
is apparent throughout It is remarkable in every respect, and 
Id ymmand nediate favour from a large public and may 
: To praise the literary style of the book 
almost an impertinence, for the whole story bears the stamp 
ple trut f plete sincerity.’ 
ry delicately w taht sketches 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Ltd., G.P.O. Box 77, E.C. 4. 








— 








“THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN. “4 


WISDOM FOR WOMEN. 


There comes to every Weman an intensely Critical Period a Time of Tran- 
Sition—a Time of maniteid Changes with problems and difficulties of its 
own. She becomes liable to fits of depression; her nerves seem intolerably 
Strained, and her former serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, 
Palpitations, rushes of biced to the head, lassitude—in short, a multiplicity 
of troubles which perplex and bewiider her. 


It behoves ai women on the verg of this chang me 1 to arm tl 


with the ! soly th dith prot u ading 
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